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(ur Dollar Is Too High 
by B. K. Sandwell 


T S EMS to be a general assumption in Can- 

ad that the Canadian dollar cannot possibly 

be oo high for our own good. But whether 
or not t is a general assumption, it is completely 
and di-astrously wrong. The Canadian dollar is 
at the » resent moment much too high for the good 
of Can .da, and it is time that somebody did some- 
thing « »out it, just as we did something quite vigor- 
ously ‘hen there was a danger of the Canadian 
dollar setting much too low. In those days the 
Canadiin government went to enormous trouble 
to prevent the Canadian dollar from going too low. 
Today it is not doing a thing to prevent it from go- 
ing too high. I suspect that the government itself 
thinks that it cannot go too high. In that case the 
government is completely wrong. It is possible 
for governments to be wrong; and the Canadian 
dollar is already much too high. 

Canada is a small country, and the exchange 
rate of its currency has little or no influence on 
the world price—which is not determined in Cana- 
dian dollars—of the articles which it exports: 
Wheat, paper, nickel, meats, aluminum, fish and 
soon. That world price is fixed in U.S. dollars; 
for some of these things it is fixed, in U.S. dollars, 
by agreements running a long way into the future. 
When the value of the U.S. dollar goes down in 
terms of Canadian money—when the U.S. dollar 
will buy only 96 cents Canadian—the Canadian 
producer for export gets that much less Canadian 
mone. for the things he exports. 








_ Canadian producer for export is the most 

important thing in the Canadian economy. For 
sever.) years past it has taken all that the Canadian 
prodi cer for export could do, just to enable Can- 
ida {pay her external obligations and to buy the 
mini: um of foreign goods without which we can- 
not . mfortably get along. And at that he was 
only ble to do it because the Canadian Govern- 
meni sat tight on the exchange controls and kept 
our reign purchases down to a minimum. Yet 
toda the Canadian producer for export is being 
sacr, ced because of a sudden and extraordinary 
dem d by American investors for Canadians 
Secl es, ’ 


I buy Canadian securities the American in- 


vest must first buy Canadian dollars. The 
dem id for these dollars is enormous in relation 
to size of the Canadian market, but it is not 
espe lly surprising in relation to the country 


[ror vhich the demand proceeds—a country with 
per! »s twenty times the wealth of Canada, and 


wit long-established habit of rushing into things 
on. vig scale. 

| rush of the American investor for Canadian 
dol! . has not changed in the least the American 


Pri. »f pounds sterling or Italian lire, but because 
ith: lowered the American dollar in Canada it 
has wered also, in terms of Canadian dollars, 
the + oney of every other country to which Can- 
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CHARM OF QUEBEC: Old world and modern Canada in unexpected vistas. 








Plastic Surgery: Modern Magic ...... Helen Beattie 
Festivals for Canada?...... Sir Ernest MacMillan 














It stirs and troubles every nest 

It makes us old before our time 

It keeps us hewing tothe line ~ 

It makes its followers into slaves 
Those who escape sre those who save. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPECULATORS 
IN CANADIAN OIL SECURITIES 


Why st find othe FACTS 


FREE! Illustrated Brochure 


GOOD INFORMATION is the basic require- 
ment for success in Western Oil speculation. 
If you have “risk capital’, waiting to be 
used, you owe it to yourself to FIND OUT 
THE FACTS. 

AT NO COST OR OBLIGATION TO YOU, 
we shall be glad to have a copy of this 
informational Brochure, “OIL FIELDS OF 
CANADA", sent to you, which will give 
you some idea of what is happening in the 
Texas of the North. 





Oil and Market Review 


Investment Information 


A LOT MORE THAN OIL DEVELOP- 
MENT is happening in Canada today. New 
mines are being created and new 
leveloped. That is why some of the biggest 
financial houses in New York are opening 
up offices in Toronto. If you are interested 
in active securities, you will find our weekly 
Market Service very informative and useful. 


OUR “INVESTMENT and MARKET 
REVIEW’’ will be mailed to you every 
Monday morning, simply at your request. It 
points out new opportunites—week by week. 


industries 
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Special Information on 
BRITCO OILS LIMITED 


WE HAVE SPECIAL INFORMATION on 
a speculative, independent Western oil com- 
pany, BRITCO OILS, LIMITED. We have 
this special information necause we act as 
agents for the underwriter, optionee and 
principal in the FIRST distribution of the 
company’s shares. This information on 
Britco Oils, Limited is yours for the asking 
It will describe a new oil development in the Williston Basin area 
of the Province of Manitoba, on a 30,000-acre spread acquired 
under reservation from the government of the Province. It is in an 

a where some of North America’s biggest oil companies are now 
exp ah ing, including subsidiaries of Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Standard Oil of California, Shell Oil Company, British American 
Oil Co. and Imperial Oil Ltd. 








TO GET THESE FACTS on Canada’s Western Oil Boom, all 
you have to do is to fill in the REQUEST COUPON below. 
There are only a limited amount of copies of the Illustrated 
Brochure “OIL FIELDS OF CANADA” available for this 
offer. To make sure you get your copy, mail the REQUEST 
COUPON today. There is no charge or obligation. 


GEORGE HOGARTH LIMITED - 95 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO, CANADA 


place my name on your mailing list to receive, without 


ee? cost or obligation ... 
(1) Illustrated Brochure “OIL FIELDS OF CANADA”, 
(2) Weekly “INVESTMENT & MARKET REVIEW”, 


(3) Special Information on “BRITCO OILS, LIMITED”. 


SRS Ss 





NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


GEORGE HOGARTH LTD., (George Hogarth, president), oct os 
agents for the underwriter, Optionee and Principal. 
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Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 

Public Utility 
and 


Industrial Financing 


Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


DoMINION SECURITIES 


Bow-Front Dressing Table 


Of Sheraton Design. This has splay leg to carry 
out matching bed-room set design. Price with accom- 


CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


NTREAL NEW YORK LONDON EN WINNIPE ALGARY VANCOUVE 
ENER GRANTFORD HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBE HALIFAX 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


panying mirror (solid mahogany) $220. 


Accompanying Chippendale Design bed-room 


chair adds grace and charm. Less cover $55. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647-649 YONGE STREET, 


Est. 1883 


R VICTORIA 
SAINT JOHN 


TORONTO 
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Contradictions on Immigration 


by Michael Barkway 


HEN you see a man sneaking 
into an empty house on a dark 


night with furtive glances over 
his shoulder, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that his intentions are not good. 
When you see a Government en- 
forcing one policy and loudly pro- 
claiming the opposite, it is surely not 
unreasonable to suppose that it is 
ashamed of what it is doing. If the 
Government is not ashamed of its 
restrictions on immigration, I cannot 
conceive why it is so furtive about 
them. 

The astonishing spectacle started 
with Walter Harris’s statement to 
the House of Commons on the last 
day of the parliamentary session. 
Proudly asserting that “we must have 
faith in our country and the oppor- 
tunity it will offer to those prepared 
to work”, he tabled a partial list of 
the new immigration regulations en- 
suring that most of the Europeans 
who want to work here shall not be 
given the opportunity. 

The contradiction between profes- 
sion and performance has grown 
wider with each succeeding Govern- 
ment statement. Prime Minister St. 
Laurent has been stumping the coun- 
try proclaiming that Canada will have 
a population of 35 million by the end 
of the century. Walter Harris, the 
Minister directly responsible, is pre- 
sumably more acutely aware of what 
the Government is actually doing. His 
prophecy (at London) was a lot more 
cautious. He forecast 25 million “in 
the foreseeable future’—a phrase 
which surely would have delighted 
Mackenzie King. Deference for his 
boss, or a misguided attempt to paper 
over the party’s cracks, led to a 
modified prophecy in a later speech 
at Montreal. It then became “25 to 
35 million people before the end of 
the century”. 

The curious contradiction reached 
a laughable culmination in the 
official release on immigration in 
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TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


Canada’s 
First Bank 


July. July—as Harris had pro; resieg 
—showed the first results the 
restrictions he introduced earier jn 
the year. The number of new . -rivals 
was 15 per cent less than July f last 
year. Their origins were even more 
drastically changed. The pro) ortion 
of immigrants from Britain co:/inued 
the marked increase which staricd last 
winter. Last year they were !5 per 
cent of the total. In the firs: five 
months of 1952 they were 23 per 
cent. In July they were more than 
28 per cent. 

The change between this July and 
July last year was even more marked, 
British immigrants increased hy 36 
per cent. Netherlands increased by 
50 per cent. From all other coun- 
tries of northern Europe — which 
includes France, Germany, Switzer- 
land and Scandinavia—they declined 
by 50 per cent. The decline from all 
other races was also of the order of 
50 per cent. 

In other words Harris’s department 
has achieved exactly what he told it 
to do. It has cut down the total. It 
has also shifted the balance decisively 
in favor of the British and the Dutch, 
and against the rest. You would 
think it deserved a cheer, or at least 
a pat on the back, for doing just what 
the Minister told it to do. You 
would even expect the Government 
to tell the public how clever it is. On 
the contrary, Harris’s announcement 
of the July figures made a remarkably 
successful effort to conceal the 
achievement. You may attribute this 
furtiveness to modesty. But it has not 
been the habit of this or any other 
government to do good by stea!th. 

The official release giving the Jul 
figures was most ingenious in the wa) 
it concealed the drastic reversil of 
policy of which the figures show the 
effect. You may judge how ingenious 
it was from the newspapers. Nearly 
all of them followed the officia! lead 
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Political Lesson 
In N.B. Election 


NEVER a government seeks re-election 


I 
\\ 0 
o: religious—we hope that it will suffer the 


an issue of prejudice—be it race, class 


fate the \lcNair Government has just suffered in 
New Brunswick. The Government believed that 
in a provnce Where organized labor is very much 
in the m vority, it could raise its flag against labor 
and win ‘he election. 


The Opposition refused the challenge. It fought 


the election on the McNair record and never men- 


tioned recognition of an international union as 
bargaining agents for the provincial electrical 
workers. which was the Premier’s official issue. 


The Government was saving money for the farm- 


ers and for every power user by holding down the 
demands of labor for higher wages. 
The Liberals had been 17 years in office. Defeat 


might have been coming to the Government any- 
Mr. McNair has provided a_ lesson 
which will not be lost on other political leaders. 
We don't think anyone else will ever try to whip 
one section of the community as a means of get- 
ting votes from the other sections. 


The Churches’ Place 


7 E wonder why it is that when the protestant 
churches meet in synod or council they seem 
to spend such a long time debating questions which 
ire not their concern and passing resolutions on 
subjects on which they have no mandate to speak. 
The mission of a Christian church is indubitab'y 
to make pronouncements with all the authority it 
can muster On questions of faith and morals. It 
sometimes seems that the modern Canadian 
churches are too much concerned with morals and 
00 little with faith, but they are still within their 
proper territory if they confine themselves to moral 
questions. This definition, clearly, must include 
social as well as personal sin. We firmly uphold 
the churches’ duty to pass judgment upon social 
conditions. But in so doing Christian spokesmen 
must be very careful to be sure that they are mak- 
ing moral judgments and not uttering political 
opinions for which they have no greater qualifica- 
tion than the Elks or the Lions or the Buffaloes. 
The recent synods of the Anglican and United 
churches have left some doubt as to whether either 


wav. But 


of them is quite clear where the dividing line 
comes 
A good example of a subject which should 


never hove been considered was the Anglican reso- 


lution in favor of increased British immigration 
Into. Ccoada. The resolution was wrong, first, 
becauss 0 moral issue is involved; second because 
"S onl) possible implication is that the Anglican 
community is passing judgment upon the accept- 
ability immigrants on the basis of their nation- 
ality, which should be no concern of a Christian 
church 

The state has to make such judgments on a 
a basis, but the church has no business to 


1 them into moral questions. 

If the resolution was wrong it was also im- 
Prudent Clinging as it- does to the archaic title 
Church of England in Canada”, the Anglican 
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Take It Easy, Boys — You’ve Lost Your Audience! 


communion is already suspect in some quarters as 
being a sort of “English mission” in Canada. It 
cannot perform its true religious duty unless it 
rids itself of the preoccupation with racial origins 
which is suggested by the synod resolution. 


Cabinet Secretary 


T WAS inevitable that the opposition press 

should take up the unexplained presence of Mr. 
J. W. Pickersgill on the Prime Minister’s recent 
political tour of the West. On previous election 
campaigns, both with Mr. King and in 1949 with 
Mr. St. Laurent, Mr. Pickersgill was a blend of 
speech-writer, campaign manager and _ political 
organizer to the Prime Minister. Since the official 
job for which he was paid the equivalent of a 
deputy minister’s salary was “Special Assistant to 
the Prime Minister”, it was presumably nobody’s 
business except the Prime Minister’s what kind of 
assisting he did. 

But this year Mr. Pickersgill is Clerk to the 
Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet. The 
opposition case, as reasonably argued in The 
Ottawa Journal, is that the occupant of this post 
should be able to serve governments of any party 
with equal loyalty. He cannot be presumed to do 
so if he indulges in openly political activities. 

Whatever the interpretation which may be put 
on this particular incident, it is a significant one. 
The Liberal Government seems to have great dif- 


ficulty distinguishing between the party's interest 
and the national interest. In the frame of mind 
which seems to prevail in Ottawa to-day it is en- 
tirely natural for a political assistant to the Prime 
Minister to transfer to one of the highest offices 
in the civil service. 

This attitude is so deeply ingrained that the Gov- 
ernment resents its being questioned. No Liberal 
minister, least of all the Prime Minister, would 
dream of saying “L’état, c’est moi’. But if you 
read “the Liberal party” instead of “moi” most of 
them are apparently ready to believe it. 


The British Export Drive 


RIGADIER H. R. Mackeson, the Secretary of 
Overseas Trade in Mr. Churchill’s administra- 
tion, is now touring Canada and visiting the Brit- 
ish Trade Commissioners. We hope he regards 
his tour as a counterpart to the official talks about 
sterling now going on in London. The Canadian 
attitude at those talks should finally dispel the 
suspicion that this country feels “detached” from 
the sterling area's worries. It is up to Brigadier 
Mackeson to give us a comparable assurance that 
the British drive for sales in this market is not a 
matter of speeches but of really determined sales- 
manship. 
The Secretary of Overseas Trade, a successful 
businessman himself, should be sure of getting 
away from his officials long enough to discover the 
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widespread scepticism of Canadians about this 
“dollar-export drive”. If he does, he will find both 
among government officials and among senior 
businessmen a good deal of disappointment at the 
gap between the official policy and the practical 
results. In certain commodities—automobiles are 
perhaps the most obvious—the results of vigorous 
and well-planned promotion are already obvious 
in every province. There is ample evidence to show 





what can be done. 

To correct what is wrong may take a major 
change in British attitudes. But one thing Brigadier 
Mackeson should do at once before he leaves this 
country. He should issue an order that no British 
official shall ever try to persuade Canadians to 
buy British goods “in order to help Britain”. This 
attitude is inherently defeatist, and it contains an 
implicit assumption that the goods are not worth 
buying for their own sake. 


Ducks in a Radar World 


UCK HUNTERS on the prairies have never 
had it so good. Ducks are plentiful and they 
are fat, because, to the consternation of the farm- 
ers, they have been helping themselves to standing 
grain. B. W. Cartwright, chief naturalist for 
Ducks Unlimited, made a prairie survey of wild- 
fowl populations and reported that this year’s 
hatch was “terrific”. What he meant was an 
overall increase in the brood average of 8 per cent 
and with some types, like canvasbacks, even 
higher. Ducks Unlimited and governments have 
been following aggressive conservation programs 
and these, in part, have brought the bumper crop of 
ducks. But more responsible than conservation has 
been the wet cycle following the 8-year drought. 
But ducks this year seem to be a sporting lot; 
they seem anxious to provide hunters with plump 
prizes and what they get from the sloughs hasn't 
sufficed. They are helping themselves to the 
grain fields. For the farmers who fought rats and 
field mice last winter, who both harvested and 
planted crops within a period of days this spring, 
and who have a record grain yield now almost in 
their grasp, this duck business is just too much. 
At first the idea was that pre-season shooting 
should be shooting-to-scare, that the sound would 
scare off marauders and leave real targets for the 
hunters. But this hasn’t worked out. The ducks 
weren't bothered—or weren't bothered enough— 
by explosion noise and continued to stuff them- 
selves. So in the Kindersley area of Saskatchewan 
they tried a two-ton siren driven by a 180-horse- 
power motor screeching middle C so loud it could 
be heard four miles distant. This does scare ducks 
away; in fact, so frightens. them that they will not 
feed for days. The trouble with the siren is that 
the operators and farmers within earshot don't 
feel much like eating either. 

With them The Winnipeg Tribune sympathizes, 
and recalls that tests some years ago showed that 
flocks of ducks could be diverted from their course 
by radar. “If each afflicted farmer were provided 
with a radar set,” says the paper with a fine eye 
to science, economics and (let’s not forget the 
hunter) sport, “the flocks might be diverted from 
the grain fields by armchair control.” 


Sculptors & Internationalism 


MONG the most active guardians of Canadian 

culture are the members of the Sculptors 
Society of Canada. Though the members are en- 
gaged in a field of endeavor that is of necessity 
solitary and painstaking—all members are profes- 
sional sculptors who make at least part of their 
livelihood from their art—they have nevertheless 


banded together to promote vigorously the very 
best in what is essentially a public art. Their 
biggest task is to encourage the profession in the 
public eye and to give advice both to the Govern- 
ment and to private citizens on the decoration of 
public buildings, monuments, etc.: everywhere 
where stonework plays its part in enhancing the 
Canadian scene. 

By no means secondary are the Society’s efforts 
to encourage the exhibition of Canadian sculpture 





—Peggy Todd 


MISS PAULINE REDSELL S.S.C. 





abroad—and anyone who saw Louis Archimbault’s 
contribution to the Festival of Britain on display 
in Battersea Park knows how dignified, how 
justified and how worthy that ambition is. 
So active has been the Society that this year 
their constant efforts to participate in an inter- 
national society seems likely to be eminently suc- 
cessful. 

When the First International Council of the 
Visual Arts met in Venice last week under the 
auspices of UNESCO, the Society was represented 
by one of its best known and most gifted members, 
Miss Pauline Redsell of Toronto. As the delegate 
of the Sculptors Society and of the Canadian Arts 
Council jointly Miss Redsell is accompanied by 
Mme. Jeanne Rheaume, Montreal painter, and Mr. 
Rene Thibault, Quebec sculptor, both representing 
the Canadian Arts Council. 

Miss Redsell is widely known chiefly through 
her industrial, commercial and monument. work 
and her most publicized commercial venture is the 
sculptured decor of the Jasper Room in the 
Chateau Laurier. 


Desuetude and “Dominion” 


OM TAYLOR, writer of an influential column 
in the Victoria Colonist, takes exception to the 
argument recently used in these columns by the 
Editor Emeritus of SatuRDAY NIGHT, that the term 
“Dominion” is unsuitable for the present independ- 
ent nationhood of Canada, and was suitable in 1867 


only because of the continued colonial statis of t, 
country. Mr. Taylor holds that on the go ng inj 
effect of the BNA Act “Canada ceased 9 fy, 
colony. She became a self-governing nation, eye 
if only partially so”. 

Mr. Taylor seems to have overlooked ‘he fy 
that the whole legislative power of the new). 
formed “Dominion”—the word has acq: ired jj 
usage a connotation which exactly suits ‘he kip 
of entity that Canada then was, and tho: jg th 
reason why it no longer suits the kind ©f enti, 
that Canada now is—was subject to the re: -ryatio, 
and veto power of the Westminster govcrnmen 
and that that power was actually used seve al tima 
in the early years of the Dominion’s life To 5, 
that a community whose domestic legis. ition ‘ 
subject to veto by another community s not , 
colony is surely straining language to its u‘termoy, 
It was the gradual desuetude of the veto which, 
more than anything else, made Canada a nation anj 
made possible the exercise by the Canadian govern- 
ment of many powers which a vetoing :uthorit 
would certainly have prohibited. The veto power, 
like the word “Dominion”, is still in the Britis 
North America Act, but by general consent it ha 
no business there and is completely outmoded. 

One can understand a certain clinging to ancien 
terms by a newspaper which still appears under the 
title of The Colonist, and one can readily admit 
that to change it “would depreciate the intimate 
Values built up through the years between the pape: 
ha its subscribers”. That, of course is also the 
reason why SATURDAY NIGHT continues to call itseli 
SATURDAY NIGHT, as Mr. Taylor rightly points out. 
(We have always felt a little sorry for The Nine. 
teenth Century, whose founders clearly did no 
foresee the long career that lay before their nurs 
ling.) But these are titles, the subject of registered 
and recognized property rights, the focus of a val 
uable goodwill. “Dominion” is no part of the tit 
of Canada. Canada is “a Dominion under th 
name of Canada”. 


The Harry Cassidy Fund 


HE PERSONALITY of Harry M. Cassid, 

which in a short lifetime (he died at 51) im 
pressed itself on thousands of friends of social 
welfare in many parts of Canada and the United 
States, was of the kind which inevitably expresses 
itself in organized action. It was his profound 
conviction that welfare work unaccompanied 5) 
expert and up-to-date knowledge is in danger 0! 
becoming not only wasteful but actually detr- 
mental, and in all the various responsible posts 
which led him ultimately to the headship of th 
School of Social Work at the University of Toronto 
this was the idea which he constantly stressed, and 
which he put into operation wherever he found 
himself. 

It is therefore fitting that the memoria! to him 
should take the form of a Research Fund for th 
pursuit of exactly this sort of knowledge and 
be administered by his own School. Tie wor 
of Harry M. Cassidy will thus be carried »n long 
after his death by the Harry M. Cassid. Fund 
whose objective is $200,000. Its formation is th 
concern of one of the most representati\: com 
mittees ever formed for such a purpose in ‘ anada, 
a committee headed by Dr. A. E. Grauer, pesidet! 
of the British Columbia Electric, in whose territo! 
Dr. Cassidy did much of his most original até 
successful work. 

This is an undertaking which deserves to be SUP 
ported both out of regard for the memory of ! 
great and devoted Canadian and out of « desitt 
that welfare work in Canada should be as effe 
tive as it is possible to make it. 
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RE-EXAMINATION — 


Behind Religious Experiences 


by B. K. Sandwell 
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Ou! ques- 


vhich stems from 


GOD many religious people 


roused to hostility by the 
s involved in the title of 
nsted’s book, “The Psycho- 
cligion,” one of the latest 
ff the Home University 
Oxford $1.50). Psychology 
e, and religion is the rela- 
Man with God, and if that 
p is considered as being 
nditioned by a revelation 
God of Himself in a book or 
ormulary or an ecclesiastic- 
‘ion, it cannot properly be 
inder the scouting of any 
On the other hand, up to a 
oint religion is an operation 
man psyche, and as such is 
open to scientific examina- 


of prayer, for example, has 
ind meth- 
these can 
ye inquir- 
the res- 
God to 
floes not 
God, be- 
te, is bey- 
reach of 
nvestiga- 
sense of 
of that 
is, how- 
in a Ppsy- 
pheno- 
ind we 
tell the 
to “get out” when he starts 
into it. 
1 on its human = side is 
matter of groups. Most of its 
both in Christianity and in 
ships, takes place in groups, 
greatly lessened importance 
‘roup (the parish and the 
in the Protestant world of 
i recent phenomenon closely 
n with the increased individ- 
Rousseau. 
zy itself—in its modern form 
\usseau science — has been 
d almost wholly with the in- 
and its recent attention to 
‘chology is of no value here 
ny religious body is the very 
a crowd. The crowd de- 
e individual who is a mém- 
religious body elevates him. 


is, however, a considerable 
it of group - psychology, 
‘sed on Freud, which is of 
the study of the organized 
church and its special, not 
que, relation to its members, 
is admirably discussed by 
in his chapter on “Corporate 
rsion” is a psychological 
Which can be, and there- 
be, scientifically observed. 
a great many accounts by 
have experienced it, and 
IN assigning to it a power- 
of contact, or of oneness, 





with an infinite and beneficent 
Power. The “reality” of that Power 
is a matter of faith, not of scientific 
inquiry. The study of conversion does 
not appear to have advanced far 
beyond the point reached over 50 
years ago by William James’s “Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience,” though 
Freud, if he had not insisted on re- 
garding all experience of contact with 
God as illusory, would have afforded 
some helpful suggestions. 


Pass the most valuable thing in 
this little book is the closing advice, 
in the bibliography, to go to the first- 
hand accounts of religious experience 
written by the great saints of Christ- 
ianity and the seers of Judaism, Hin- 
duism, Stoicism and. the mystery 
religions, rather than spend too much 
time on “an over- 
conscientious ex- 
ploration of fur- 
ther textbooks.” 
This advice im- 
plies a consider- 
able knowledge of 
general psy cho- 
logy, but that is 
something which 
every serious stu- 
dent of religion 
should possess. 

A curious little 
book by a Cana- 
dian writer was 
published a year 
or two ago by an 
American house and is now available 
through Burns and MacEachern. 
This is “Let There Be ~ Light” 
by Irene Roberts, a native of 
Gaspé ($3.25). It is written in the 
somewhat difficult form of letters to 
various persons, including a_ bishop 
of the Church of England, whom the 
author tries to convert to her belief 
that the doctrine of the sinlessness of 
Jesus is an error. (The bishop’s reply 
scarcely worthy of his high 
office!) Miss Roberts (she is now mar- 
ried, to a clergyman) comes to exactly 
the same conclusion as Grensted, who 
ends his book with the statement: 
“True worship can be offered to God 
as Odin or Zeus, Brahma or Jehovah, 
but the truth of that worship is only 
made plain when the names and the 
fantasies which they represent fall 
away, and the. final formula of faith 
is ‘God is Love’.” 

Miss Roberts has a vision. She 
sees science and the arts returning to 
a great Mother Church broad enough 
to hold them and strong enough in 
faith to inspire and direct them—the 
thinking of the human race once more 
unified as in the great days of Christ- 
endom, but with far less dogma and 
far more spiritual insight. Whether 
the way to that vision is by overthrow- 
ing the very metaphysical doctrine of 
the Trinity is a question. And it will 
surely be hard to persuade the bishops 
that “we need no Bishops.” 


was 
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Financing 


Canadian Industry 


The increasingly competitive nature of today’s 
markets often requires new and improved 
methods of industrial production. 


A modernization program may demand more 
funds than are readily available from com- 
pany resources. This problem may be 
aggravated by the need for increased working 
capital necessitated by high costs of produc- 
tion and raw materials. 


Executives of corporations with a problem 
of this nature are invited to communicate 
with us concerning the availability of addit- 
ional capital. 


Enquiries will receive careful attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 

Limited 

Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Hamilton London, Ont. 


Edmonton Calgary 
Chicago New York 


Montreal 
Ottawa 

Regina 
Victoria 


Toronto 

Quebec 
Kitchener 
London, Eng. 


HOW MANY " 
YEARS ‘TIL d 
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gf are 69? 











" +s 
7 Let's Gace Jt! at 65 you'Lt NEED ‘ 
A RETIREMENT INCOME. It’s human to 
put things off, but planning a retirement 
income now costs you less in the long run! 
A Canadian Government Annuity is a 
positive savings program. At 65 you can 4 
receive a regular monthly income for life, on Ke 
guaranteed by the Government of Canada. “ bel 
4) No medical exam required. If you miss a 1 r} 
= payment your contract won't lapse. * iia 
//, e PLAY SAFE... FOR SECURITY... 
be ey INVEST IN A GOVERNMENT ANNUITY! 
ae A 4S 
~ A ve . 
=a 
] FIND OUT HOW LITTLE IT COSTS YOU NOW! 
5 ! he Di ci di Go nt Annuities, 
Z 3 MAIL TO: Gas chee, Glune, Gecege Free.) 
e ; Please send me informction showing how a Canadian 
Tee he i Government Annuity can bring me security at low cost. 
i agkee ' 
> Sry | My name is ! 
aoe | Mr. Mrs.) Miss) 
ene I live at 
CANADA { | 
i Date of Birth 
DEPARTMENT | 
! A hen Annuity to start Telephone 
ge when y 
OF LABOUR : 5 1 understand that information given wi!l be he nfident 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
and headlined “Higher Immigration 
This Year Than Last” 

This was ~accomplished by one 
simple paragraph, which opened Har- 
ris’s official announcement: 

“immigration to Canada during the 
month of July totalled 16.687 the 
Honourable Walter Harris, Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration, an- 
nounced to-day. This brought the 
total of immigration for the first 
seven months of the year to 114,744, 


as compared with 99,421 for the first 
seven months of 1951.” 

This was the simple and effective 
distortion. July’s significant change 
was smothered in seven months’ fig- 
ures. July immigration was down, as 
the Minister intended it to be. It was 
down even more in August; and will 
continue to drop—not by act of God 
but by ministerial order. But the 
official release, which most news- 
papers swallowed whole, said that 
it was up. 
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HOW THE ARCHITECT 





HELPS 


INDUSTRY BUILD BETTER 








By JOHN CAULFIELD SMITH, M.R.A.I.C. 
BIG WINDOW VS. SAWTOOTHS 
Large window in 


combination with 
fluorescent lighting 
may be used by 
architect in prefer- 
ence to sawtooth 
windows on_ roof. 
It’s another instance 
of how he _ contri- 
butes to progressive = 
n, gives value for his modest fee. 
Architect relates window construction 
to heating and specifies the right heating 


equipment 





desig 





SCALES MUST BALANCE 


ee NATE Costs must be 
} weighed by 
TR hyp ' architect, bal- 


YTS, T heh i anced against 
Sethe best value 


QF obtainable in 


‘ building. True 

Bie economy lies 

in quality con- 

struction It 

costs less for operation and mainten- 
ance over the years 


SECOND STOREY WASHROOM 


Architect's ef- soe LL. 
Ps _ An 


forts to utilize 
space, cut costs, 
often lead to un- 
usual design fea- 
tures Here a 





second storey 
washroom has 
been located 


over an area re- 

quiring less headroom than the rest of 
the plant, saving money as compared 
with adding a separate structure to the 
main building 


MAKES ONE HEATER DO WORK 
j OF TWO 


Slight adjustment 
of blades of hori- 
zontal diffuser, used 
with unit heater, 
meets changed or 
special require- 
ments Architect 
specifies diffusers where shifts in equip- 
ment or personnel are anticipated or 
where a heater must blanket a door- 
way and at same time do a good space 
heating job 








THIS BOOK CONTAINS... 


Valuable points to 
check whenever in- 
dustrial expansion is 
planned. it is made 
available through the 
cooperation of the 
Ontario Associetion 
of Architects and the 
Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers 
of Ontario. You will 
find the information 
\\of real assistance. 
\yCopies are available 
upon request without 
obligation from 





Trane Company of Canada Limited 
4 Mowat Avenue, Toronto Ont. 


The one point of significance to 
which the Minister permitted himself 
to draw attention was the large in- 
crease in the proportion of depend- 
ents to workers in the new arrivals. 
In July dependents outnumbered 
workers, whereas they had been run- 
ning about four to six. But he still 
refused to acknowledge that this was 
another result of his department's 
deliberate contrivance. Such modesty 
is sO unusual, and so contrary to a 
government’s natural tendency, that 





REFINERIES of Canadian Oil Limited at Sarnia swell Canadian capacity, making more petroleum 
products available for the farm, the highway and the airway. Trane Precision Heating installed in this 
new refinery is another example of how Trane helps Canada build better. 





FINE PAPERS from the new plant of Howard Smith 
Company Limited at Cornwall are an important 
addition to Canadian paper-making. Trane Unit 
Heaters, Projection Heaters and Coils assure 


"Precision Heating’ necessary to quality-control 
throughout this great industry. 


LABORATORIES such as the Science Service 
Laboratory of the Dept. of Agriculture on the 
campus of University of Western Ontario speed 
up important research. Here Trane Air Condition- 
ing equipment permits various projects to be 
undertaken simultaneously, each under its own 
ideal controlled conditions—all under one roof ! 


Wherever CANADA BUILDS 


IN THE BooMING oil industry, in the long-established pulp 
and paper field, in expanding research, Trane heating and air 


conditioning serves Canada. 


“Canada Builds’’ 


Across the country, 
vou find Trane. 


wherever 
That’s because architect, 


professional engineer and contractor know Trane—and specify 


Trane. 


For home, industry, school, hospital—whatever your build- 
ing project, you can rely on Trane to help you build better. 
For information on heating, air conditioning, cooling and air 
handling call your nearest Trane office or write to Trane 


address below. 


Consult your Architect and Professional Engineer 


Sfecéfy TRANE—make sure vou GET TRANE 


uit 


COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
4 MOWAT AVENUE, TORONTO 





it must excite some speculation, 

Everyone knows, of course, thy 
immigration is a ticklish subject, I 
has been so for a long time. Th 
labor congresses have not ye! entirely 
grown out of the naive belief thy 
every new worker “takes a jo) frog 
a Canadian trade unionis'. Sing 
trade unions are still allowed to o 
away with restrictive practices whic 
neither public opinion nor the |ay 
would tolerate in the busines. world 
the Government must take account o! 
their attitude. In fact it is Going g 
the mysterious thing is tha: it yj 
not admit it. Apparently it ropes y 
satisfy the unions by its act ins and 
the more clear- sighted part of the 
public by its words. This SEENiS a con 
siderable gamble on the public gull. 
bility. , 

It is fairly clear how the Govern. 
ment would defend its 1952 immigr. 
tion policy. Harris would say that he 
has no doubt that continued imni- 
gration is essential to Canada. Thi 
is the justification for the high-sound. 
ing speeches. But he would say that 
too much immigration, agyravating 
seasonal unemploy ment, would sti 
up public opposition, and _ therefore 
make it more difficult to maintain a 
immigration policy. This is the 
justification for the restrictions. 

Such a case is intelligible. It would 
be interesting to hear it argued. Bu 
before the Government can. star 
defending its case it has to admit it 
reversal of policy, which it has not 
yet done. And the high-sounding 
professions have made this a little 
difficult. “You cannot run an im- 
migration program,” said Walter 
Harris, “on a stop-and-go basis.” But 
this is exactly what he is doing. The 
attempt to get the best of both world 
by saying one thing and doing another 
is making it harder and harder for 
the Government to be frank about its 
immigration policy. 





MUTUAL LIFE OF CANADA 
DIRECTOR 





J. A. CLARK, C.M.G., D.S.O., Q.C; 
LL.D., a member of the firm of Ciark, 
Wilson, White, Clark & Maxuire, 
Vancouver, B.C., has joined the | vard 
of Directors of The Mutual Life As 
surance Company of Canada, filling 
the vacancy created by the resignauon 
of Mr. W. G. Murrin. 
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COMMONWEALTH PRIME MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 





Where Sterling's Doctors 


London 
HE NOVEMBER Commonwealth Prime 
T sins Conference seems to be regarded 
by the British Government as something like 


a family pow-wow in time of crisis. It may do 


some good and is unlikely to do harm. Everyone 
in the tamily—except one—has been issuing 


cheques « bit recklessly. A family meeting, where 
everyone can tell everyone else that this has got to 
stop, may improve morale. The one apparently 
well-heeled member from across the Atlantic is 
expected to take a strong line. That is about how 
the Conterence looks from London. 

There ure some deep divergencies of opinion in 
England-among professional economists, news- 
paper editors and MP’s—about what can and 
should be done about the sterling crisis. Neither 
the Conservative Party nor the Conservative Gov- 
ernment is of one mind about the diagnosis or the 
prescription. 

Some Conservative MP’s maintain that the 
chronic sterling crisis is due to continuing inflation 
inman\ parts of the sterling area. To start with, 
they believe the supply of money must be cut. 
They argue that if the sterling area takes in sail, 
dollars trom Canada and the United States will be 
invested in the sterling area. They would want 
American aid only to help carry the arms burden 
that might prove beyond the capacity of the Brit- 
ish economy. 

Conse'vatives who take this line—they are gen- 


erally economic liberals—hardly form a cohesive 
group. {hey look to Winston Churchill and Lord 
Cherwe! for leadership. They do not trust R. A. 
Butler, ‘»e Chancellor of the Exchequer. He is 
og concerned with maintaining party machinery 
and ts 


‘clined to a sort of heavy-handed Tory 
paternalism. 

Naturally these economic liberals don’t expect 
much to come out of the Conference except a state- 
ment of platitudes. If the Canadians take a strong 
line, emphasizing that the sterling area countries 
Must trini their economies, so much the better. It 
May be that the Australians and New Zealanders 
and the rupee countries will listen to the Canadians 
more carefully than they would to the British. 

A quite different group of Conservative MP's 
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RODNi Y GREY, formerly with SATURDAY NIGHT, 
‘Sd Sta// member of Manchester Guardian. 


by Rodney Grey 


look for more positive plans to come from the Con- 
ference. One measure they advocate is the organ- 
izing of long-term commodity deals with the 
United States. The wild swings in sterling area 
commodity prices (particularly of rubber, tin and 
wool) have been a real difficulty since Korea. 
Whatever the merits of commodity deals in the 
abstract, it is obviously going to be pretty difficult 
to work out a contract that will satisfy, for ex- 
ample, the Americans and the Malayan tin pro- 
ducers. 

Most collectivist MP’s to be found on both 
sides of the House of Commons think that the 
American and Canadian Governments should be 
persuaded to invest more money in the sterling 
countries and that private investment can be “per- 
suaded” to follow suit. The Canadian view, the 
view that North American investment will flow 
quite naturally into the sterling countries when 
they steady their economies and create a prospect 
of converting earnings, is probably getting less of 
a hearing than ever in Britain. 


T Is widely believed in the financial district and in 

Whitehall that after the PM’s Conference, when 
these measures may be discussed, an approach 
will be made to Washington. In what form these 
proposals are made will depend a great deal on 
how strongly the Canadian view is maintained at 
the Conference. The Americans have given many 
assurances, public and private, that they will go a 
long way to help, but only if and when the right 
internal measures are taken. 

Another panacea being advocated is greater 
Imperial Preference. Canadian opposition to giv- 
ing more preference to British goods, which would 
mean raising tariffs on goods coming in from 
other countries, is recognized in official Whitehall. 
It is less well known among the industrialists and 
politicians who are loudly in favor of cashing in 
on imperial sentiment. In the House of Commons 
there are about 40 Conservative MP’s who are 
known for their strong views on Empire tariffs. 

The unofficial lobby for Imperial Preference is 
the Empire Industries Association. The Associa- 
tion says that tariffs between all British countries 
ought to give a preference to Empire goods “be- 
cause we are all part of the same concern”, as its 


—Miller 


Differ 


Secretary told me. It has been fairly obvious to 
outside observers that tariffs within the Empire 
and the Comonwealth have been receiving more 
attention in Britain because of the modest recession 
in consumer goods. In Lancashire out-of-work 
textile workers have been urged to come to public 
meetings, the theme of which has been “Save Lan- 
cashire Through the Empire”. 

Until very recently it was thought here that Im- 
perial Preference was going to be a major subject 
of discussion at the Commonwealth Conference. 
Mr. Butler had given the lead himself by a brief 
reference during the last economic debate. But it 
appears now that the Conservative MP’s who op- 
pose discriminatory tariffs and import controls 
have been able to make their views heard. The 
Government is now less likely to give in to the 
highly organized group of Imperial Preference 
supporters. 


UT ON BOTH sides of the House there are back- 

benchers who would like to see tariffs used to 
keep European, Japanese and American goods out 
of the Commonwealth. They would like, for ex- 
ample, to see British manufacturers given a greater 
preference in the Canadian market. Beyond that, 
there are few specific tariff proposals to be heard. 
The Empire Industries Association told me that Ca- 
nadian producers had been treated abominably by 
the British Labor Government. They emphasized 
that with the postwar sellers’ market and with the 
dollar shortage, tariffs have not been very impor- 
tant. But the General Agreements on Tariffs and 
Trade, which restricts the use of discriminatory 
tariffs, is bitterly resented by this influential minor- 
ity here. 

"The extremists see it as an attempt of American 
business to force American goods into every coun- 
try. Both Laborites and Conservatives argue for 
tariff protection and agree in their estimate of the 
motives and methods of American business men. 
They use language only slightly less extravagant 
in temper, but little different in content, from that 
of the local Communists. But for the moment 
this view is a minority view in Britain. The 
present administration is still prepared to support 
GATT. 

It is against these currents of opinion at West- 
minster that the agenda is being hammered out in 
the meeting of officials which began on Sept. 22. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 21 
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EDINBURGH CASTLE looms above the Esplanade where the colorful opening ceremonies of this year’s 
Edinburgh Festival took place. The ceremony included the unfurling of the flags of 44 friendly nations. 


MUSIC AND THE SUMMER 





Why Not Canadian Festivals? 


by Sir Ernest MacMillan 


7 HY, one wonders, does musical life in 

/ Canada stagnate so during the summer! 

season? Does attendance at concerts and 

the like during the winter so satiate the appetite 

of our music-lovers that a period of four or five 

months’ starvation must intervene before the 
next meal? 

We have. indeed, sporadic concerts and a few 
of our orchestras undertake weekly series. At 
these, however, anything of a “heavy” nature is 
usually looked upon askance. Montreal has its 
“Festivals”’—devoted chiefly to opera, Vancouver 
its Theatre-Under-the-Stars, and Toronto its Mel- 
ody Fair—devoted entirely to light opera. But the 
sum total of our serious musical efforts in the 
summer is miserably small. Only here and there do 
enthusiasts endeavor to fan into life a flame that 
normally flickers but feebly. The CBC, which can 
be enterprising enough at times, seems to feel that 
the public must from May to September be treated 
with more than usual circumspection and put on 
a light diet. Nowhere throughout the length and 
breadth of our land does one find any notable 
musical activity ; 

Some of our amateur and semi-professional 
dramatic companies do much better; they have 
gone far to prove that public interest in the arts 
is not altogether desiccated by the summer heat. 
In Ontario alone we have already a Shakespeare 
summer series in Toronto. Dramatic companies in 
Kingston, Muskoka and elsewhere are doing 
valiant work, and now Stratford, I am told, hopes 
to live up to its name by becoming a great Shakes- 
pearean centre; let us hope it is able to realize 
such an excellent ambition. But the musician usual- 
ly folds up his tents and departs for the wilds or 
for more fertile fields in other lands. If he is lucky 
enought to secure such a job, he may fiddle or 


strum away to inattentive listeners in a summer 
hotel. Paradoxically with us the summer is a period 
of musical hibernation. 

No doubt I exaggerate. I am writing this in 
Edinburgh during the Festival, and the contrast 
might well upset the balance of anyone’s judgment. 
But the very spectacle of what a great festival can 
do should lead us to self-examination of the most 
searching kind. 


— RGH itse'f was stagnant enough at this 
4 season in bygone years, in spite of the multi- 
tude of tourists who flocked to see the glamorous 


old city. Incidentally, it is not a notable jnusicy 
centre during the winter. Now, however, one jg hy. 
wildered by the extent and variety of the ‘nusic, 
and dramatic fare offered—not only by the !estiy, 
Society itself, but by the numerous organ:zatioy 
(some fifty of them this year) that shelter unofj. 
cially under its wing. The Festival Society usualj 
has to report deficits but what of that? The eq». 
nomic life of the city as a whole benefits im easy. 
ably and well do the City Fathers know it: thy 
year Festival visitors spent an estimated thvee mj. 
lion pounds. 

But Edinburgh is not an isolated case. Summe; 
Festivals are in the very air of Britain aid the 
vary in character as they do in extent. Do we wan 
opera? Let us go to Glyndebourne which has si 
a standard hard to equal. Do we want to hee 
contemporary British music? The Che:tenham 
Festival provides it in large measure. Docs one\ 
taste run in the direction of old music? No mor 
charming spot for hearing it could be found than 
Haslemere, where the Dolmetsch family still car. 
ries on old Arnold’s admirable work. Early jy 
September the long established Three Choirs Fes. 
tival (this year at Hereford) will privide fine 
choral and orchestral performances. The size of 
London, of course, places it in a class by itseli 
but even among very large cities such a spectacle 
as the throngs that stand night after night on the 
ground floor of the Albert Hall would be hard x 
reproduce. And the Germans once called this 
Das Land ohne Musik! 





I CANNOT believe that we in Canada will long be 
satisfied with things as they are. To be sure we 
lack certain advantages: chiefly those otf back 
ground and tradition. Even the much maligned 
climate of these islands is advantageous, at leas 
in contrast with the sultry summer heat of Ontari 
and the middle west. But if we cannot hope for the 
glamour of Edinburgh (although one finds much o! 
it in Quebec) we have backgrounds of our own 
By wise selection of a site we can also overcome 
the handicap of climate. I admit I cannot see much 
chance of stimulating artists to their best efforts 
during July and August in Toronto nor of interes 
ing multitudes in a large number of serious pr 
grams. But we have woods—we have lakes—we 
have lovely star-lit nights that enhance the beaut) 
of many a spot where a Canadian Tanglewood 
might be established. It could be done even with 
easy driving distance of the city: one need 
go far to forget the extreme heat. 

I am told that there is a movement «foot t 
organize at Niagara Fails an international testi. 
giving programs as Edinburgh does, of the highes 
quality and with world renowned artists. A happ) 
location indeed, for Niagara Falls, like Edinburgh 
is already a Mecca for tourists from all lands. But 
let us not stop there. We need a festival that would 

CONTINUED ON AGE | 


PARKWAY VISTA near Stratford, Ont., shows the environs of the projected Shakespeare Festiv« sche- 
duled for Summer, 1953. Old Vic director Tyrone Guthrie has recently been advising local impresarios 
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Streamlined Charity-fund Drive 


The Employees’ Welfare Service Fund, by consolidating all appeals 
on a deduction basis, has earned both time and money for charities 


wel'ire appeals flooding the country from 
one end to the other, The great majority 
appear worthy, yet if some plan for getting them 
cannot be found many fine services will 


Ts E seems no end to the steady stream of 


organize 


suffer jaancially and suffer badiy. Many have 
done sc already, to say nothing at all of the 


harassed public. 

In Greater Toronto, where more money is 
raised for welfare than anywhere else in Canada, 
few of the many welfare drives have been meet- 
ing thei: objectives. Last Fall the Community 
Chest fel! short by $514,000, causing serious cur- 
tailment of some of the services given by its 66 
agencies 
‘The Toronto public, traditionally generous, 
gives some five million of its dollars to annual 
welfare appeals. Repeated demands are being 
heard for some sort of re-organization. One 
executive had very close to 200 requests come to 
his desk in the last year. Citizens ask why can- 
vassers for as many as four different charities, all 
worthy, come knocking at their door in the same 
week. 

Senior citizens—called on time and again to 
head drives, to hit up their friends and business 
associates for big donations, and to have their em- 
ployees serve as canvassers—are weary. Younger 
men appear somewhat diffident about giving their 
time to charitable appeals, making the recruiting 
of suitable helpers increasingly difficult. 

Walter S. Tomenson, insurance broker and chair- 
man of this Fall’s $3 million Community Chest 
drive (last year’s raised $2,607,873 of its $3,122,- 
000 objective), recently proposed in the Toronto 
press that this drive be expanded to cover all 
appeals 

He argued that last year in the United States, 


114 cities having an amalgamated appeal achieved 
% per cent of their objective, or 122 per cent of 
the pres ous year’s take, whereas cities not adopt- 
ing it raised only 94 per cent, or 111 per cent. 


There has been strong feeling in Toronto on 


this question for some years, particularly since the 

Salvation Army withdrew from the Community 

Chest vier belonging for a year. 

(" '\LS of the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind and 

the Boy 


scouts, sponsoring by far the largest of the 
indepen.icnt appeals, insist as politely, yet as 
limly .. good public relations will allow, that the 


nature their national and even international 
activitics “renders illogical” participation in a local 
Comm: ty Chest. 

All sm fearful of losing their identity in an 
*verall canization and point to examples within 
the Covmunity Chest where they believe this to 
have boon the case. Perhaps the deeper, less 
*xpress reason, is that each is confident of rais- 
— money on its own. This may be espe- 
Clally t 


in the case of the Salvation Army, now 
ve y *: 
getting - ose to $400,000 yearly, whereas its ap- 


Propriat in the Chest for 1943 was something 

like $12° 090, 

eh \vestion remains, where do we go from 

“i is highly unlikely that amalgamation of 
Se ay 


cies will ever come about. Yet unless 


by Ruth Honderich Spielberg 


some solution is found we will continue to have 
the same multiplicity of appeals, raising less money 
than is needed and with increasing difficulties. 

There is at present in Toronto an organization 
which might have the key to.a good part of the 
problem, both for Toronto and elsewhere. In a 
quiet, efficient manner it is at present raising 14 
per cent of all money collected for welfare. 

This is the Employees’ Welfare Service Fund 
which last year collected’ in excess of $713,000 
from its 58,000 members. 

All these members are employees of 308 com- 
panies, some large, others small, who have adopted 
the Fund plan as the most business-like way of 
supporting charities with a minimum of incon- 
venience to all concerned. 

Membership requires a pay deduction of one- 
half of one per cent per week. The average is 23 
cents weekly or $11.60 a year. In return each 


Passing Show 


TTAWA has declared Canada free of foot- 
and-mouth disease. The middle word is 
“and”, not “in” 


With all these special editions in the U.S., the 
middle of the twentieth century is certainly Can- 
ada’s middle of the century, whatever may have 
happened to the rest of it. 


The watchword of Soviet diplomats abroad is 
“Home was never like this.” 


It is getting so that the cnly way some people 
can get into the United States is to violate the SEC 
Act while still outside of it. 


The Toronto Symphony Orchestra seems to have 
dropped some people from its audience as well as 
from its players. 


Canada has had a dollar currency for a hundred 
years. The dollar is still worth one hundred cents, 
and that is the only respect in which it resembles 
its predecessor of 1852. 


member is given freedom from one drive after 
another—a big selling point to the employee. He 
gets a receipt for income tax and a membership 
card proving to canvassers his money is already 
in the pot. Each member may determine which 
welfare service shall get his money. The money 
goes directly from each company to the charities 
concerned. 





HE FUND has a central office which serves as 

liaison between its members and the welfare 
services, its costs paid proportionately by the serv- 
ices benefitted. 

From a wartime need for saving time and in- 
convenience taken by subscription lists and can- 
vassers, the Fund has steadily grown. It had its 
beginning in the plant of the Anaconda American 


Brass Company in New Toronto, spreading the 
first year to 150 companies, their employees giv- 
ing $484,600. 

“Among the presidents of this Fund have been 
Major James E. Hahn, who at the time was presi- 
dent of the John Inglis Company, and one of the 
principal financial backers in the early organiza- 
tion days; H. M. Turner, president of the Cana- 
dian General Electric Company; James S. Duncan, 
president and general manager of the Massey 
Harris Company; D. Clive Betts, recently retired 
from the presidency of Canadian Breweries Ltd. 
In this office today is L. G. Rector, president of 


Griffith Laboratories Ltd., with key citizens, labor 


leaders and welfare people as directors. 


AST YEAR Fund members gave the Community 

Chest $292,414; the Red Cross Society $102,- 
194; the Salvation Army $94,765; the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind $40,651; the St. 
John Ambulance $12,805; the Canadian Cancer 
Society $12,276; the Canadian Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Society $8,797; the Canadian Parap- 
legic Association $6,732; and $44,270 to some 150 
or so other good works. 

Surveys have shown that the Fund member gives 
five times more to welfare drives than does the non- 
member employee. In the case of the Community 
Chest, as an example, the Fund member gives 
$4.49. The fellow working beside him, who is not 
in the Fund, hands out $1.79. 

In Toronto, there are roughly three times as 
many companies, (with 25 or more employees) 
than the number of companies, in the Employees’ 
Fund. In other words, this organization has still 
about 755 Prospects. Why have they been slow in 
signing up? Chiefly because management in these 
firms has been reluctant to introduce a new pay- 
roll deduction. Yet once the employee is in, he likes 
the system very much. 

If in some way it were possible to sell these pros- 
pects, then from Fund members alone, Toronto’s 
welfare services could count on getting $2 million 
a year, instead of this year’s objective of $750,000. 

Management having seen how successful this 
plan has worked for their employees have already 
held discussions towards organizing a_ similar 
one to relieve business and industry from constant 
demands on executive time, also make possible far 
better allocation of charity funds. 


AS THIS “big names” list already contributes more 
£4 than $2 million of Toronto’s welfare dollars 
and we have a potential from the employees of an- 
other $2 million, this would leave only $1 million— 
if such a plan were operable—to come from those 
who fall between the two groups. 

Providing the welfare organizations remain 
within their present budgets, now at an all-time 
high, it would seem not too difficult to hold one 
brief, combined, yearly appeal for the difference. 

And as at least seven of the larger agencies, 
while opposed to amalgamation of appeals within 
a Community Chest, are working together amiably 
within the Employees’ Welfare Service Fund, it 
would appear possible that the Fund might sponsor 
such a united effort. 

While this may be a long road and a difficult 
one, any step forward would seem well taken. 
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CHANGE OF FACE 





Plastic 





Surgery — Modern Miracle 


No longer the resort of vanity but of mental rehabilitation, plastic 


surgery has been the means of preserving sanity and earning power 


WENTY YEARS ago the aging actress who 
had her face lifted was an object of derision 
for her vanity. What was much more serious, 
however, was the chance that the operation might 
have been badly done by a person with no train- 
ing in surgery. Her face could, and many did 
develop small tumors because the hollows had been 
filled out with paraffin. The elderly ingenue 
would have been much better off with her wrinkles. 


Today the same actress with the same problem 
can get the same operation done by any one of 
seventeen Canadian plastic surgeons in a well 
equipped hospital. The doctors are fully qualified 
MD’s with five years extra training. They must 
pass their examinations for the FRCS (C) degree, 
which includes questions on general surgery, as 
well as plastic surgery. What is equally impor- 
tant, hospitals, whict fifteen years ago would 
have hesitated to admit a patient for a ‘breast re- 
duction or a nose reduction, now realize that such 
a cosmetic surgical job involves certain psycho- 
logical as well as economic factors. 

Plastic surgery, while not a new science, really 
came into its own during World War I when doc- 
tor used their skill to patch bodies and faces muti- 
lated by trench warfare, so the veteran would be 
able to walk among his fellows without noticing 
averted eves because of a fepulsive appearance. 


_ SKILLS were quickly transferred in peace 
time to minister to those suffering from serious 
congenial defects hare lips, cleft palates, web 
necks. Disaster and accident victims too benefit- 
ed from the war-acquired skills which improved 
grafting techiques for bad burns and grafting bone 
for accident victims. 

However, on this continent at any rate, plastic 
surgery for purely cosmetic reasons was slow to 
progress except in certain circles, where money 
was no object and looks were vitally important. 
Fven the general public, nourishing a hangover 
from their Puritan ancestors and the high moral 
attitude of the Victorian era, consoled their un- 
attractive young with such comfortless philosophy 
as: “Beauty is only skin deep” and “Handsome is 
as Handsome does.” They indicated that it was 
practically sinful to wish to interefere with the 
meagre gifts that nature had bestowed. It was a 
sort of “be clean, honest and good to your mother 
and everyone will know you are a much nicer 
person than the beautiful blonde next door” schoo! 
of thought. 


Ste NATELY it overlooked the mental tor- 

tures through which the person might be going 
who possessed bat-wing ears or a very large nose. 
Cyrano de Bergerac might be able to rationalize 
it because he was a poet, but not Joe Doakes. A 
big nose is not an asset except to a Durante. And 
the boy with the bat-wing ears may be tough 


by Helen Beattie 


enough to succeed in spite of them, but if he is 
sensitive he will always be self-conscious because 
his ears are at right angles to his head, and it may 
bring on severe personality problems. 

On the continent, however, where people are 
evidently not so self-conscious they were having 
these facial deviations repaired—but not by doc- 
tors. For the most part they were done by peo- 
ple who worked in beauty parlors. Even in Eng- 
land a Swiss barber carried a big ad in all the 
theatre programs—he used an electric knife for 
his work. Some of these continental operations 
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The Trail 


Lenore A. Pratt 


PIRITS there are that walk in aisles of light: 
Not the moon-keeping, shadow-mantled kind, 
But young and wilful shades with youth’s 
own right 
To shout and whistle, to trade hunting gear, 
To choose a site and build a cabin near 
A lonely water... Yet I do not mind 


Meeting these carefree ones, or think it queer. 


You know the track that turns below Red Cliff 
Through Goodyear’s gravel-pit into the wood? 
On the first day of fall, when there’s a whiff 

Of frost and birch smoke on the air, I see 

The two of them come down the trail—the three 
If there’s a spaniel. Their young eyes are good 


Yet glance my way taking no heed of me. 


W AIT, Wait, o dear indifferent ones! I know 
Too well the names you bear, and softly call 

Them in my heart; often I've watched you stow 

The axe and twenty-two, the kettle black 

From many a boil-up; in your haversack 

I’ve slipped the extra peach—Another fall, 

Another year, and there’s no going back! 

Yet there is sadness meeting thus the two 

Just at the hour when the slant sunlight melts 

In pools and hollows. Where the trail breaks 

through 

Below the pine tree with a lightning mark, 

I listen for their war-whoops and a bark, 

And glimpse beyond, two feathered, rakish felts 

Tilted upon the fair hair and the dark. 


were disastrous, particularly a number of those 
where paraffin was used, because while the smal 
tumors which developed were not malignant, they 
were, to quote a medical expert “messy” 

Meantime, the growing interest in personality 
problems, often due to some mild defect, was 
beginning to convince the medical profession that 
plastic surgery was properly a larger field than just 
repairing war and accident victims or correcting 
one of nature’s congenital mistakes. 

Although Canada was slow to accept plastic 
surgery at first, these doctors are now among the 
busiest and most highly regarded in the profession, 

Their work falls into two main categories—those 
who want work done for economic reasons and 
these who need it done for some personality dif- 
ficulty. 

In the economic group are the actors, the 
models, the cosmetic demonstrators and _ those 
whose living depends on meeting the public. To 
these people looks are as much a part of their 
equipment as tools are to a plumber and a face 
lift may save their job. 


[' IS THE OTHER GROUP which poses the problem 
to the plastic surgeon. One of the Toronto’s best 
says that he divides the patients who come to his 
office into three distinct groups. The first group 
make a reasonable request for plastic surgery. This 
would take in those who want it done for economic 
reasons, or the parents who are sensible enough to 
bring in a child with bat-wing ears knowing that all 
the taping in the world will never set them back, 
or the person with the really outlandish nose. 

The second group he calls the “suspicious” 
group. They often become emotional in_ the 
office. They usually blame all their personality 
problems on one imperfect feature. 

This group poses the problem: “Is this patient 
really stable? Would plastic surgery realy cure 
the problem—or would the problem remai alter 
the surgery?” This doctor sends all suc! cases 
to a neuro-psychiatric clinic. If the psyc!vatrists 
say the operation will answer the probl this 
doctor will go ahead. If they say the pro lem} 
more deep seated he will not. According to his 
standards it is unethical to operate when a »atiel! 
believes the operation will cure the per >nalil) 
problems when it will not. 


eo 


te THIRD group get a direct “No”. Ti ’y at 
obviously very unstable or else just peo} » who 
think the world would be rosy and they w. ld be 
running it if they had a different set of feat es. 

A great deal of this surgeon’s work is on 10s. 
breasts and ears. Contrary to most rumo's the 
patient does not decide what kind of a nose he 
wants—and then get it. It is a matter of akin 
out the bumps and humps, paring it down © 
normal size and straightening it out—alway> kee? 
CONTINUED ON P 











ART COLLECTION 


Morisot an 


Her Circle 


by Paul Duval 


‘E ART GALLERY of Toronto has once 
ore revealed its energy and initiative in 
btaining important collections of master- 
for Canadian audiences. This time, the 
is the sponsor of the North American 
the famed Rouart Collection. This French 
mn, the property of Madame Ernest Rouart, 
er before been exhibited in a public gallery 
insured for more than $1 million. Follow- 
world premiere in Toronto, the exhibition 
shown at the Montreal Museum of Fine 
\Manhattan’s Metropolitan Museum, and in 
igton, Toledo and San Francisco. 
Rouart Collection is, in a very real sense, 
ily affair’. Madame Rouart is the daughter 
he Morisot who, with Mary Cassatt, was 
ist talented of the women who attached 
ves to the French Impressionist school of 
s. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
on, in the main, consists of paintings by 


PORTRAIT of his parents by Manet is one 
of great paintings in Rouart Collection. 


MANET painted tnis portrait (left) of Berthe, 
his pupil and sister-in-law, in 1874. 


DETAIL of ‘‘Self-Portrait’’ (right) by Berthe 
Morisot, painted 11 years after Manet’s. 


Berthe Morisot. Born in 1841, Mlle. Morisot was 
a favorite student of the great Edouard Manet 
whose brother, Eugene, she eventually married. 
In the current exhibition, there are three portraits 
of the artist: one by herself, in 1885; another by 
Manet, in 1874, and a third by Pierre-Auguste 
Renoir, in 1894. 

Although the twenty paintings by Morisot dom- 
inate in numbers, the importance of the Rouart 
exhibition hinges on a few great paintings bv her 
contemporaries. The “Portrait of My Mother and 
Father” and “Half-Length Nude” by brether-in- 
law Manet; the “Portrait of Berthe Morisot and 
Her Daughter” by Renoir, and Degas’ “Portrait 
of Euge Manet” make the pastel-tinted paint- 
ings by Morisot seem the pale shades of the 
Impressionist masters that they are. Rarely, how- 
ever, have Canadians had an opportunity to view 
impressionism on so many different levels as in 
the Rouart Collection. 
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THE WORLD TODAY 


It Is Magnificent, But Is It Politics? 


by Willson Woodside 





—-International photos 
NEW KIND of candidate, is relieved and delighted 
verdict on Adlai Stevenson by newsmen accom- 
panying him, listening to his bright, witty speeches. 


BIG BROOM is Ike's symbol as he calls for the 
sweeping out of the corrupt and the cronies. He 
is meeting big, enthusiastic audiences on _ his 
road tour, impresses many by his great sincerity. 





Stevenson across the United States with 

growing admiration and wonder. He has 
stood before the American Legion convention and 
warned that he would resist pressures from veter- 
ans if he thought their demands were excessive. He 
has gone on to Detroit to tell Jabor that he intend- 
ed to do exactly what he thought right and best 
for all—business, labor, agriculture—alike. 

He has talked to the farmers, “not masquerading 
as a dirt farmer, but as a politician”, and told them 
that he knew they did not want, nor would they get 
through any effort of his, anything more than 
what is justified by the larger good of the common- 
wealth. “Equal rights for all, special privileges 
for none”, he quoted to all of these from Jefferson. 

That’s only the beginning. He went to the most 
Polish city in the U.S., Hamtramck, Michigan, and 
opposed Eisenhower’s proposal to pledge Amer- 
ican policy to the liberation of the satellite nations, 
including their homeland. “Even if votes could be 
won by it I would not say one reckless thing on this 
matter during the campaign.” 

In his first speech in the South he said that he 
could not justify anti-Negroism, and stood on the 
civil rights plank of his party’s platform. Across 
the continent in Los Angeles, he lumped together 
all special interest groups and minorities and declar- 
ed that the theory that their votes can be delivered 
in a bloc is a myth which frightens and stampedes 
many office-holders. To back up this assertion he 
cited the failure of organized labor to defeat 
Senator Taft in Ohio in 1950! 

This unique and delightful candidate stands firm 
in the flood-tide of McCarthyism and declares 
(before the Legion) that to strike freedom of the 
mind with the fist of patriotism is an old and 
ugly subtlety; in its extreme form this kind of 
patriotism is “the last refuge of scoundrels.” He 
tells organized labor that he doesn’t lock on the 
Taft-Hartley Act as a slave-labor law; and cautions 
them that the law with which he would replace it 
would require standards of fair conduct from 
unions and give equal protection to employers. In 
the North-West, the great beneficiary of public 
power, he calls for a close eye on such expendi- 
tures and for cooperation between public and 
private power interests. 


Os CAN ONLY follow the progress of Adlai 


H: ADMITS publicly that there is “a mess in 
Washington” which will have to be cleaned up. 
He concedes that the cry “time for a change” is 
the Republicans’ most effective campaign appeal. 
He makes it plain that he doesn’t want to run on 
Truman’s record. He casts away the Democrats’ 
secret weapon by insisting that they “are not still 
running against Herbert Hoover.” He declares 
—and this perhaps best sums up Adlai Stevenson’s 
outlook—that “some things are more precious than 
votes. 

It is magnificent—but is it politics? Isn’t it a 
commonly accepted fact that Roosevelt built the 
present-day Democratic Party as a coalition of the 
Solid South plus the minority and special interest 
groups in the northern cities, plus the farmers, 
heavily favored from the beginning of the New 
Deal? Has anyone forgotten how Harry Truman 
won the 1948 election when no one conceded him 
a chance, by the most rabid and partisan appeals 
to special interests, vowing to labor he would 
repeal the Taft-Hartley “slave-labor” Law, de- 


nouncing the private power “barons”, warning the 
‘farmers that if they returned the Republicans they 
would be devoured by the wolves of Wall Street, 
making himself the champion of every racial 
minority? 

Either way, win or lose for Adlai, it looks as 
though it will turn out to be the biggest political 
joke of the year that Truman, the northern city 
bosses like Jake Arvey, and the CIO, should have 
forced on the party a candidate who refuses to 
pander to special interests. They will be remember. 
ing bitterly or ruetully—depending on whether 
they think he is going to win or not—that he warn- 
ed them in Chicago that he “had not fitness for the 
task—temperamentally, physically or psychologi- 
cally.” 

But since they forced the nomination on him 
he seems determined to campaign his own way, to 
appeal to the minds and not the emotions of the 
electorate, and make such contribution as he can 
to the political elevation of the nation. He has had 
plenty of criticism from his own followers as well 
as from Eisenhower for his clever quips on every 
possible topic, and met the worries of local poli- 
ticians along the way that he is talking over peo- 
ple’s heads; his answer is: “Whatever critics say, 
I am going to be myself.” 


a THE QUESTION is, can a candidate who is 
the delight of readers of The New Yorker “get 
across” to the masses of the people? His speech is 
graceful, witty, restrained and literate. In a single 
California speech he quoted from Bernard Shaw, 
Disraeli, Plato, the literary supplement of the 
London Times, and Andrew Oliver, a_ political 
philosopher of Boston in the 1800's. 

He has a positive horror of clichés, and appar- 
ently feels something the same about repeating 
himself, as on one day he prepared eight different 
speeches for eight whistle stops. The nearest he 
comes to the vernacular is: “This is no time to kid 
ourselves with press agent’s platitudes.” But does 
even that get across, compared to Ike’s fighting 
phrases? 

One evening Eisenhower was on the radio from 
Indianapolis and Stevenson immediately afterwards 
from San Francisco. Ike came out swinging, sying 
that he hadn’t been able to stand aside and sve his 
country become the prey of fearmongers, «ack 
doctors and bare-faced looters. He had had to get 
into politics, “fast and hard.” He hit out a’ “an 
Administration that fumbles and stumbles an falls 
flat on its face every couple of weeks,” at the “five 
per cent fees for court favorites,” at the “in2om- 
petent, the unfit, the cronies and the chise'ers. 

But he also called on his hearers for an ide: \istic 
rededication to “faith in the plain provisions © our 
founding documents,” and in the mission of Amer- 
ica in the world. It was not a very literate sp: ech, 
nor very well delivered from the point of vie ol 
elocution. But it was a tremendous success, } \int- 
tuated with applause from beginning to end. \10V- 
ernor Stevenson’s speech, right afterwards, \ 's 4 
literary pleasure, perfectly delivered—and ‘¢r) 
calmly received. It strengthened my belief, fo ned 
when Stevenson made the serious gaffe about ‘the 
mess in Washington,” that he would be the (sel 
when the votes are counted. 

Opposing Taft, Stevenson might be a rune vay 
winner. But in Eisenhower he faces an oppovent 
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—Knox in the Nashville Banner 


‘FIRST WHISTLE STOP’’—Is it good poli- 
tics to odmit that your party has made a 
mess in Washington” and that “time for 
a change” is the enemy’s most telling cry? 


who has the same high ideals, follows 
the same foreign policy and is just 
about us liberal—or conservative—in 
domestic policy, but who, as a man of 
action and a tested team leader, will 
be better able to convince the voters 
that he will get things done. 

When you have totted up all the 
calculations of the Southern split in 
the Democratic Party, the Taft-Ike 
division among the Republicans, the 
aversion of the independent liberals 
to Joe McCarthy, the farm vote, the 
labor vote and the Northern Negro 
vote, you have to come back to the 
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—Werner in the Indianapolis Star 
THATS WHAT HE SAID, and it isn’t the 
usual kind of politics. The party profes- 
sional: wonder if this strange candidate 
would: t “rather be right than president.’ 


—_... 
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a 


simple fact that Eisenhower is a 
stronger, more popular and better- 
known candidate than Dewey, who 
very nearly won in 48. 

Ike has the powerful new leverage 
of the corruption cases, the revelations 
of the Hiss Case and the distrust sown 
by the Lattimore Case of Communist 
penetration of the Government, and 
popular discontent with the Korean 
War. He is making a fighting cam- 
paign which is being well received. 


Roscoe Drummond of the Christian 
Science Monitor, writes of an “exuber- 
ance” to his campaign. “The mass 
meeting at Convention Hall in Phila- 
delphia was almost electric. Every 
correspondent I talked with felt it 
and appraised it as something differ- 
ent from what he had experienced in 
any other Republican presidential 
gathering in recent years.” 

He reports that even in traditional- 
ly strong Democratic territory, as in 
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South Bend and Gary, Indiana, “all 
along the streets and at his scheduled 
rallies Eisenhower is drawing equally 
huge and responsive crowds . . . I 
offer this as a comment on his unusual 
audience responsiveness: General 
Eisenhower may not merely be saying 
what is on his mind when he talks 
about corruption in government, the 
charges of bungling which preceded 
the Korean War, the high cost of 
living, huge deficits and huge taxes— 
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he may be saying what is on the 
minds of his hearers.” 

To stem this groundswell of public 
opinion—if such “it is—against what 
has been termed “Pink, Mink and 
Stink,” or Communism, Corruption 
and Cronyism, the Democrats are 
bound to make the most of Ike’s com- 
promises with Taft, Jenner and Mc- 
Carthy. Stevenson will hardiy con- 
vince many voters that Ike has taken 
Taft as his boss—not after the knock- 
down fight at the Republican Conven- 
tion witnessed by millions on TV. 
The McCarthy issue is more serious. 


I have strongly shared the view of 
Paul Hoffman and John Foster Dulles 
that Ike should repudiate McCarthy 
and would gain by doing so, no matter 
how hard-pressed the Republicans are 
to win the Senate this year. Precious 
little help can Ike expect from Mc- 
Carthy, if the latter is elected. But 
Ike, the complete amateur in politics, 
has been persuaded that he must avoid 
the mistake of another amateur, Wen- 
dell Willkie, and be “regular.” He has 
said that he will support those whom 
the local Republican voters nominate 
in their primaries—though for the 


benefit of McCarthy and Jenner, he 
has violently repudiated the slanders 
against his old chief, Gen. Marshall. 
The primary victory of McCarthy 
cannot please either candidate, for 
Ike must have hoped to have Mc- 
Carthy lifted off his back while Ste- 
venson must now expect to see Mc- 
Carthy enter this “high-level” cam- 
paign with some low-level imputations 
of Stevenson’s relations with Hiss. 
But the sweeping nature of Mc- 
Carthy’s victory makes it doubtful if 
any intervention from outside the 
state could have averted his nomina- 
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—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


MEMBERS OF THE CAST 


tion. Indeed, the general view is that 
condemnation from outside brought 
local support for McCarthy. 
However, McCarthy was not re- 
nominated by Republican votes alone, 
or by local resentment against out- 
side interference. His total of 70 per 
cent of all the votes cast in both Re- 
publican and Democratic primaries on 
that day shows clearly that great num- 
bers of Democrats, invited by Me- 
Carthy’s opponents to cross party 
lines and vote against him, voted in- 
stead for him. The lesson of this seems 
to be that McCarthy got down below 
the level of those who find his meth- 
ods morally repugnant and those who 
are informed that he has never un- 
covered and convicted a single Com- 
munist in government, to the masses 
who never read the editorial pages or 
listen to Elmer Davis or Ed Murrow, 
who have only awakened since the 
Korean War and the rearmament pro- 
gram to the menace of Communism, 
and see Joe McCarthy as the only 
person doing anything about it. 


VEN OTHERS who didn’t like Me- 
Carthy’s methods excused him 
by saying that no other methods had 
gotten anywhere. And the truth is 
that although the Administration had 
been warned repeatedly since 1939 
that Alger Hiss was a Communist it 
had done nothing about it but accord- 
ed him high position, and when a 
congressional committee finally in- 
vestigated him in 1948 Truman treat- 
ed this as an attack on his govern- 
ment and called it a “red herring.” 
Even after Hiss was convicted, Ache- 
son “refused to turn his back on him.” 
In the same way the Adminisira- 
tion ignored Gouzenko’s 1945 warn- 
ing on atomic spies, and foughi to 
protect Lattimore and the group with 
which he was associated in the State 
Department in promoting the dis- 
astrous China policy from full ex- 
posure. We have seen the backlash 
from this in the vote for McCarihy. 
Now, with the attack on Richird 
Nixon, who was the leading congress 
man in the Hiss prosecution, b ng 
led by a former Communist, James G. 
Wechsler of the New York Post, |! 
issue became important at least on the 
lower levels of the campaign. 
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poRTS OF CALL 


Autumn in the West Country 


by Wi'lis Player 


clari'» and softness unlike that of 
any other time of the year, the 
English ke to spend their late vaca- 
7 ie southwest corner of their 


I: THi FALL, when the air has a 


tons in 
island, |2evonshire and Cornwall. 
Autur.n is a delightful time to visit 


England. and one of the best times to 
visit. sounwest England. Experienced 
travellers. recommend Plymouth as 
headquarters not only because it is 
central to the area and tours from it 
are well organized but because of its 
associations. But Falmouth, further 
towards |.and’s End, a one-time busy 
port now almost entirely a winter 
resort, und Torquay in the opposite 
direction may also be considered. 
Five hours from London on the 
Cornish Riviera Express, this part of 
England has perhaps the most 
romantic associations of any. King 
{Arthur's Knights of the Round Table 
once met, says the legend, in the 
castle of Tintagel on the wild north 
coast facing out to the Atlantic. The 
great seafarers, Drake, Hawkins, 
Cook and many others, began their 
vovages of discovery from here. 
Legend says that the Giant that Jack 
killed lived in a castle on St. Michael’s 
Mount near Land’s End and tossed 
stones across at the people of Penz- 


ance. 


a. Al residents insist that the Corn- 
ish pixies and the Devonshire 
e'ves take Out their paintpots, brushes 
ind magic ointments in the autumn 
ind change the green leaves of lime 
ind elm. oak and chestnut, buckthorn 
nd sycamore to red, yellow and gold. 
One hears tales of pattering footsteps 
on the roof at night and tracks left by 
giants in the snow on the moors in 
Winter 

Hote! accommodations are both 
good and. in fall and winter, plentiful. 
ifiical lists of hotels rate them ac- 
ording 'o price and quality, the rates 
Narying (in Canadian money) from 


81.25 $3.50 a night including 
breakf. Lunches cost sixty cents 
end dinner rarely more than $1.50. 


Moto’ coach companies operate 
ih ex: uieateaiaee ill 
ally eX ursions which go everywhere 


‘orth s cing in the country and along 
Ne seuide. A ten-hour trip with 
Nell-ch n stops for lunch and “tea” 
Mill ¢ about $2.50. A_ weekly 


‘tlend. of events is published for the 
ISitor, 


HE ‘ \VORITE sport in Plymouth is 
iT] 7 . = 
stil ‘ one Sir Francis Drake was 


paving 1588 when he heard that 
he Spoo.sh Armada had entered the 
English « hannel. Indeed, visitors may 
Owl othe same green used by Sir 
Francj : 

Arou 1 Plymouth is some of Brit- 
‘NS Mot beautiful scenery. On the 
‘ts tu zed breeze-swept moors, with 
Cir si 


nge outcroppings of granite 
Wa ba Tr “"~s = . . 
taks called Tors, it is easy to believe 


ST. MICHAEL'S MOUNT LIES 


in pixies and elves. The coast varies 
from broad flat beaches to jagged 
cliffs with coves and narrow rocky 
harbors once the haunt of smugglers. 

Devon is called England’s western 
garden and in the Fall the pixies coax 
long-lasting blossoms on the cycl- 
amens and chrysanthemums, _ the 
daisies, the lilies and the red and 
white camellias. The farms are a 
crazy quilt of tiny fields, framed in 
haphazard fashion with high stone 
walls on top of which often grow tall 
hedges so that each field is enclosed 
with a fence of stone and shrubbery 
sometimes 20 feet high. 


_ THE SEA is everywhere. In most 
of Cornwall no point is more 
than eighteen miles from the coast 
and for all the abandoned tin mines, 
clay pottery factories and farms, the 
Devon and Cornwall people are sea- 
faring men with an overtone of quiet 
fatalism in their manner. 

The well-modu'ated precise lan- 
guage of the BBC radio announcers 
is a foreign tongue in the West coun- 
try. Old Celtic and Saxon expres- 
sions die hard among the local folk, 
and the intonation is peculiar. If you 
hear “tez a wisht ole job o’ it” some- 
body is saying “it’s a great pity.” It’s 
all right for a traveler “to have the 
lurgies” but the local folk frown on 
being lazy. “Handsome” doesn’t mean 
good-looking, it means excellent. 
You may be “frightened” at the 
beauty of Devon. In local parlance, 
that means “surprise.” 

Tez a wisht ole job o’ it to miss the 
land of the little folk in the fall: 


“For the moon’s shining high 
And the dew is wet; 
And on the mossy moors 


They’re dancing yet.” 





—British Travel Association 


OFF THE CORNISH COAST 





—British Travel Association 


CLOVELLY, DEVONSHIRE 





—Pan American World Airways 


COCKINGTON, NEAR TORQUAY 
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Festivals for Canada? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 
present (though not perhaps exclu- 
sively) the work of Canadian com- 
posers and Canadian performing art- 
ists. Ottawa would seem the logical 
place for this if sufficient outstanding 
performers were assembled. We too 
can have our festivals of old music. 
of opera (grand and less grand), of 
folk-music—interspersed with drama 
and ballet to give variety and widen- 
ed interest. One can think of a 
hundred ways in which the talent and 
the great resources of our richly en- 
dowed country might be put to good 
use. But have we the will? 

Some twenty-five years ago the 





late John Murray Gibbon had a vision 
which resulted in a series of most in- 
teresting festivals utilizing chiefly 
traditional resources in various parts 
of Canada. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway, with which he was connect- 
ed, backed him up and no doubt spent 
a good deal of money in doing so. 
The result was to open the eyes of 
many people to our cultural resources 
and to the possibility of exploiting 
them to the full. Unfortunately the 
lean years, beginning with 1929, put 
an end to these ventures and the vision 
was never completely realized. It 
could however be revived. 

In a later article I hope to give 






the crest of populanky | 


TSON 


some details of the concerts, plays and 
other events which we have been en- 
joying here. In the meantime I must 
gird up my loins to attend a perform- 
ance of Hindemith’s opera “Mathias 
der Maler” by the Hamburg State 
Opera Company. This is a venture- 
some effort even in Edinburgh; mana- 
gerial complaints that people shy at 
unfamiliar works have an all too fa- 
miliar ring. I must admit to having 
seen a good many empty seats at last 
Sunday’s performance of Berlioz’ 
“L’Enfance du Christ” under Sir 
Thomas Beecham; nothing daunted, 
that irrepressible warrior is pleading 
for a Delius opera next year and I 
for one wish all success to his cam- 
paign. Most of the events are so well 
attended that the Festival Society can 


confusion—no extra cost. 
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COMPANY LIMITED 


surely afford to be venturesome noy 
and then. 

The whole Festival was at its ncep. 
tion a bold venture, but no olde 
than that of Canadians in other ‘ields: 
why cannot we carry into our cyl. 
tural life the spirit that led (5 the 
building of the CPR and tha cop. 
templates building the St. Lawrence 
Seaway? 


ca 

@ TV in Toronto is drawing Vont. 
real talent, as well as local. Barry 
Morse—highly successful a: the 
Mountain Playhouse the last tw) sum. 
mers—snaffled off lead in last week's 
CBLT “Angel Street”, with Oaiville’s 
Kate Reid in the role Judith Evelyn 
made famous on Broadway some 12 
years ago. 
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IONLON LETTER 


On Being Lord Mayor 


by P. O'D. 


Ei G LORD MAYOR of Lon- 
B dis a high and rightly coveted 
honor [it is also an expensive one, 
and «be more expensive than ever 
during Coronation Year. The City 
Corpo tion makes its municipal head 
a quii handsome allowance— £ 12,- 
500 a ear and the Mansion House 
rent-f: . with its heating and light- 
ing. It ounds adequate, but it isn’t— 
not bs ralf. In his year of office the 
Lord ‘ayor normally spends twice 
his all wance. Next year he is ex- 
pected 0 spend at least £30,000. 

App cently it is the banquets that 
run th bill up. Somebody has to pay 
for al! that official guzzling, even on 
the siivhtly reduced scale that has 
been te fashion since the war; and 
the somebody is the Lord Mayor, 
with the assistance of the two Sheriffs 
who act also as hosts. The one ban- 
quet alone that follows the Lord 
Mayors installation is said to cost 
£4,000; and there are numerous 
others- to the Diplomatic Corps, the 
judges. the bankers, even the bishops, 
and more, all with about 400 guests. 
When the Lord Mayor entertains, he 
must really entertain. The dignity of 
the City of London demands it. 

In sddition to a large amount of 
money, the Lord Mayor requires an 
iron constitution, the digestion of an 
ostrich, imperturbable good-humor, 
and a head that is alcoholically un- 
shakable, or as nearly as makes no 
difference. With these endowments he 
can look forward to a lively and in- 
teresting year of office and a title at 
the end of it. Next year’s Lord Mayor 
will almost certainly be made a peer. 
He wil! have earned it, or at any rate 
will have paid for it. 


ppeasement adopted by Coun- 
incils—especially those con- 
trolle’ by Socialists, as most of them 
are—t wards the flagrant indiscipline 
of labor, that it came as a good deal 
of a surprise to find the Socialist 
Lond County Council suddenly 
closin. down all work on a big hous- 
Inges te on the northern edge of the 
Coun heehee of continual strikes. 
Th £7,000,000 housing scheme 
at Bo ham Wood was to have pro- 
vided ver 4,000 houses, with the 
shops schools, and churches needed 


S° \sJECT in general is the attitude 
ty 


to make it a complete community. 
Working conditions were good and 
wages were high, but in the two 
years the work has been going on— 
or was supposed to—there have been 
no fewer than 16 strikes and go-slow 
movements. All unofficial, of course! 
And all the result of open Communist 
activity. 

It took no more than a couple of 
ie to bring the workers to their 
partially at least. They have 
promised to give up illegal strikes and 
restrictive practices, and the suspen- 
sion ordered has been cancelled. They 
have gone back to work, but so also 
have the Communist organizers of 
x “no victimization” 
rule on which British Labor insists so 
strongly. These busy moles can be 
trusted to begin burrowing again at 
once. It remains therefore to be seen 
how effective the lesson will be. 








oe IN AUSTRALIA are pleased, 
people in Britain are pleased, and 
Field Marshal Sir William Slim him- 
self is pleased. Not a voice is raised 
in even the mildest of demurrers. If 
that does not make it unanimous, 
there is no such thing as unanimity. 
Sir William is an absolute “natural” 
for the position. 

Australians will have a Governor- 
General who understands and likes 
them, and whom they will have no 
difficulty in understanding and liking. 
One also whom they will respect, not 
only for his great record as a soldier 
but also for his fine qualities as a 
man. He should be as great a success 
as Lord Alexander in Canada. 

Sir William ought to know some- 
thing about Australians, for hé fought 
beside them at Gallipoli. He was a 
young lieutenant then, newly promot- 
ed from the ranks. After the war he 
stayed in the Army, and was trans- 
ferred to India, where he served with 
the Gurkha Rifles. He was thus on 
familiar ground in the last war, when 
he commanded the 14th Army which 
drove the Japs out of Burma—some- 
thing else that: endears him to Aus- 
tralians. 

He is a very remarkable man, mod- 
est, kindly, humorous, but unmistak- 
ably tough and completely master of 

his job. It is a type that Australians 
are traditionally supposed to _ like. 


eee 





—Reuterphoto 


3% ‘URS ACROSS THE ATLANTIC: The men who flew the RAF Canberra 
twin- light bomber both ways across the sea between breakfast and after- 


noon a (distance, 2072 miles; westward time 4 hrs. 34 mins., 


eastward time 


3:25 to r. $/L Watson, W/C Beaumont, (pilot), F/L Hillwood, G/C Coote. 
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LETTERS 


‘Where's the Crisis? 


Mk C. J. EUSTACE’S article 
“Reading Culture Crisis” shows 
a dignified and honest alarm at the 
state of modern literature. But I won- 
der if the arguments he advances to 
prove his point really bear the weight 
of such a gloomy view. 

First of all, is it true that people 
are not buying as many books as they 


‘Viyella’ 


If it Shrinks, We Replac 





WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY 


did “some years ago”? Truth is, book 
sales have trebled in the years since 
the war; but this figure includes the 
much maligned pocket books. Mr. 
Eustace somewhat arbitrarily lumps 
these with magazines, digests, etc. Can 
he tell me how he differentiates be- 
tween the works of William Faulkner 
as sold in hard covers and the same 


books as sold in pocket-book form? 
Penguin Books sold something like 
250,000 copies in Canada last year: 
the list includes the works of such 
“proletarian” writers as D. H. Law- 
rence, Evelyn Waugh, GBS, Roger 
Manvell and Georges Simenon. 
Equally vague seems his suggestion 
that the modern writer has failed to 
take a “distinct attitude towards his 
experience or his medium.” I would 
have appreciated his mentioning one 
or two names as examples; for I think 
he means they have failed to take the 





THROUGH THE YEARS ‘VIYELLA’ SPORT SHIRTS, 
ROBES AND HOUSECOATS RETAIN THEIR 
COLORFUL BRILLIANCE AND WASH SO BEAUTIFULLY. 


In Authentic Tartans, Checks and Plain Shades 


. . . . . 
Viyella GARMENTS AND Vivella@’ py THE YARD 
ARE SOLD AT ALL LEADING STORES 


LTD., DEPT. 27, 


266 KING ST. W., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


attitudes he thinks they ought to take. 
It is possible to show that every writer 
has an attitude. Pure rejection ©: |ife 
is an attitude and a very distinc: one. 
What attitudes does Mr. | 
object to? 

His next target is modern te: hing 
methods, and their failure to i: .til 4 
love of reading. I think the ound 
teaching of literature must star’ with 
the student and not with the >ook. 
By his beliefs Mr. Eustace woiid be 
bound to approve of a first-year high- 
school curriculum that gave the stu- 
dent Chaucer, Milton, Hazlitt, -ierne 
and so on. But does he really } lieve 
this is the way to instil good r ading 
habits? The plunge is too s: Jden: 
there has never been invented © way 
to make people read what they «0 not 
want to read. The philosophy o/ start- 
ing with what the student migh! ordi- 
narily read and branching out from 
there is a sound one. That the s:ident 
may not continue the progran: after 
he’s out of school is the problem. But 
it does not invalidate the philosophy, 

Mr. Eu’tace’s point about reading: 


tace 


ease calculators and the “fog index” 
seems well taken. Reading ease is an 
attribute of the reader and not of the 
medium. But he trails off when he 
states categorically that the elimina- 
tion of tri-syllabic words means 
corresponding elimination of intellec- 
tual or spiritual concepts. To take one 
example: the three monosyllables “] 
love you” somehow never lose their 
magic or their ability to carry an en- 
ormous number of concepts. It is the 
artful choice of words, the arrange- 
ment of them that makes them sig: 
nificant; it is also dependent on the 
spiritual and intellectual force of the 
man who does the arranging 

I wonder about his statement that 
parents don’t spend as much time 
reading to their children. When was 
this golden age when parents were 
more capable or less indifferent, the 
age to which Mr. Eustace so loving) 
refers? This seems to be nostalgia. 
neither refutable or supportable since 
its implications are subjective—« con- 
dition that does not make it a forcetul 
argument for the point. 

Finally, Mr. Eustace speaks with 
that hushed reverence of the “cl:ssics” 
and deplores the lack of lasting ‘itera- 
ture written today. I hesitate to remind 
him of the obvious, but how 
know there are no classics of ‘oday? 
I think there are some pretty ikely 
candidates but how can one ju ge & 
this distance? Like most peop! who 
speak unqualifiedly about the ‘clas- 
sics” I suspect that Mr. Eustace ikes 
the telescopic view of literary h. tory 
The telescopic view looks back on 
let us say—the nineteenth centu:. and 
sees the figures of Austen, Di. ens, 
Thackeray, Eliot, Meredith, Ha: ty as 
an unbroken and continuous s) cam 
It tactfully ignores the plateau — the 
coincident stream of second. and 
third-rate stuff that was writter and 
what’s more, read at the same ti’ 1. It 
did not stand Mr. Eustace’s “t st ¢ 
time” but no one could have pre cted 
that in its day. Similarly how ca) one 
apply this test today? Moreoy Jia 
Mr. Eustace’s gloomy view is co rect, 
today’s bilge will be tomo: ow’ 
“classic.” What then is this “t ol 
time” worth? 


~ 


JOHN (C XEED 


Toronto, Ont. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
Canadian objections to the 
the agenda have meant that 
ention will have to be given 
onference to internal eco- 
easures. The Canadian Gov- 
is reported here to have taken 
that the first agenda dealt 
nuch with external measures 
he sterling economies. The 
is may well be heard im- 
To be told again that the 
ig and the vital thing is to 
inflationary gas out of the 
economies is unpleasant. But 
th American view of the 
‘roubles is getting little atten- 
ondon., It will bear repeating. 

months ago one might have 

that convertibility of the 
suld have been the main sub- 
re Conference. There was a 
interest and excitement. In 
icial press a “dash for free- 
‘s contrasted with a slow ap- 
» convertibility. I have heard 
uggest recently that the pound 
be freed at once. That would 
move from weakness. The 
vanking functions of London 
en be difficult to serve. 
was a lot of excitement over 
rt that the International Bank, 
leral Reserve Bank and the 
n Government would be pre- 
set up a stabilization fund to 
a free pound. It is now realiz- 
hitehall that such a fund could 
established if and when the 
countries take the measures 
\mericans want to see taken. 
iliest date for convertibility 
have heard suggested is after 
British budget and the year 


to some financial experts. 

Prime Ministers’ Conference 
doubt, produce a statement of 
it are already platitudes. It 
the end of 1953 before we can 
ther this Commonwealth talk 
lv any essential difference. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 


s goods. As a result the 
suver must pay more of his 
mney, or the Canadian pro- 
ust accept less of Canadian 
‘or every item of export sales. 
inadian money is the only 
lat is any good to the Cana- 
ducer — the only money in 
* can pay his wage bill, his 
crest, his raw materials costs 
the rest of his outgo (except 
rted raw materials, and they 
a small part of his charges 
educed only by just the same 
nas the price of his whole 
product). 
52 wheat crop of Canada is 
! to be in the vicinity of 650 
ushels. That part of it which 
dard quality is sold by inter- 
agreement at $1.80 USS. 
Fort William. The dis- 
1 American money means 
ad of this price being also 
inadian money it is only 
anadian money or there- 
Nine cents a bushel is nine 
and a half million dollars 


out of the pockets of the Canadian 
wheat grower. Some of the crop 
may not run as high as the $1.80 
grade, but most of it will be little 
below that level in U.S. price, and 
$50 million is a lot of money to take 
out of the pockets of Canadian wheat 
growers just because Americans have 
taken a fancy to Canadian securities. 

What could be done about it? A 
great deal, just as a great deal was 
done to prevent the Canadian dollar 
from going too low in the ‘forties. All 
that is necessary to bring the Cana- 
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for all foreseeable industrial needs of the Gaspe is coming 





dian dollar lower in terms of U.S. 
dollars is an increased demand for 
U.S. dollars by holders of Canadian 
dollars. The Canadian Government 
could buy short-terms U.S. bonds 
until the exchange rate reached what- 
ever point was considered desirable, 
and could obviously make a nice 
profit on the transaction. As things 
are, all the benefit of the exchange 
rate is going to those Canadians who 
owe money in the United States and 
who buy U.S. goods or securities. 
The Canadian price of American 












from Provincial power plants north of the St. Lawrence. 


Four submarine cables from Outardes to Les Boules will supply 
up to 100,000 horsepower for mines, homes and farms, 


supplementing present supply. 


A4z5mutionCOPPER smeter 


is promised when the province completes its million 
dollar road inland 57 miles from Gaspe Harbor. 
Already 57 million tons of ore have been blocked out 
and the strike promises 5,000 tons per day. Elsewhere 
on the Peninsula are zinc, lead and asbestos. 


© ATLAS STEELS LIMITED 
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goods enters to some extent into the 
Canadian cost of living, and so, of 
course, does the price of Canadian 
goods whose market value is deter- 
mined outside of Canada, so that a 
high exchange rate on the Canadian 
dollar does help to reduce the cost 
of living. This may be one reason 
why the Government does nothing 
about it; there is an election coming 
along, and a falling cost-of-living will 
please the voters. But it is a purely 
illusory cheapness, and may cost us 
dear in the long run. 





No section of Canada holds greater fascination for the 
tourist than the Gaspe Peninsula. Mountains and the sea, 
fisherfolk and oil explorers, forests and farms, bird 
sanctuaries, scenery drenched with beauty, fishing, boating, 
swimming, all lure summer visitors. 










fo 






" EVEN BEForE JAcquesCARTIER 


and his Bretons claimed Gaspe for France in 1534 
French fishermen were harvesting cod off Gaspe. 
Fisheries continue to play an important part in 
the lives of Gaspesions. 









puffin, cormorants, auks 
kittiwakes and other sea birds 
summer at the bird sanctuary on 


Bonaventure Island. So tame are the gannets that it is possible to 
photograph them at four feet distance. 


Everywhere on Gaspe Atlas Special Steels are to be found in mines, on the farm, 
at oil diggings, in logging camps and paper mills and even in the fisheries. 


ATLAS STEELS LIMITED, WELLAND, ONTARIO 


STAINLESS STEELS - TOOL STEELS - HIGH SPEED STEELS - MINING DRILL STEELS - SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS s9 
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HELP YOUR POST OFFICE 


HELP YOU... 


by remembering these things! 


LETTER 
MAIL 





1st Class requires: 

local delivery, 3¢ for the first 
ounce, 1¢ for each additional ounce; 
out-of-town (Canada, U.S. .and all 
other countries of North and South 
America, British Commonwealth, 
France, Spain) delivery, 4¢ for first 
ounce, 2¢ for each additional ounce. 
Air Mail (domestic) 7¢ for first ounce, 
5¢ for each additional ounce. 
(Inquire at Post Office for airmail 
rates to other countries.) 


NEWSPAPERS 
or 
PERIODICALS 
mailed by individuals require 2¢ for 


the first 4 ounces and 1¢ for each 
additional 4 ounces. 





PRINTED 
MATTER 


Cards, circulars, etc., 
entirely printed—when 
addressed to individuals by 
name—2¢ for the first 2 
ounces, 1¢ for each addi- 
tional 2 ounces.When such 
mail is addressed ‘‘To 
Householder’’ (not by 
name) it requires 1'4¢ for 
the first 2 ounces, and 1¢ 
for each additional 2 ounces. 


PARCELS 


Play safe! Have your nearest 
Post Office weigh them. You 
can now send Air Parcel 
Post up to 25 pounds in 
weight. Ask about this fast 
air delivery service! 
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Canadian Celanese Limitad 


by George Armstrong 


INCE the introduction of syn- 

thetic fabrics in the 1920's, rayon 
and acetate have been the fastest 
growing segment of the textile indus- 
try. Because of their chemical char- 
acter, uniformity and standardization 
of the yarn are possible, permitting 
the production of yarn to meet speci- 
fic textile requirements. Greater price 
stability because of the steadier price 
structure of their primary materials 
is a major advantage of the synthetics. 
The chemical character of the opera- 
tion also permits more fully mechan- 
ized operations. 

Rayon is the lowest priced synthetic 
and the only one which has so far 
been able to compete with cotton on 
a price basis. Recently, impor- 
tant inroads have been made in 
the tire fabrics field, the summer- 
weight suit industry, transportation 
fabrics and the carpet industry. Many 
of the newer synthetics have proper- 
ties which make them more suitable 
for these uses, but rayon and acetate 
still have the price advantage and will 
probably continue to have it for some 
time. It would appear, however, that 
rayon and acetate are now approach- 
ing a stage of maturity where future 
growth will be more or less limited 
to the rate of population growth. 

In the years between 1938 and 
1950, Canadian production, imports, 
and domestic consumption of syn- 
thetic textile fabrics tripled. Canadian 
production on the average accounted 
for approximately 80 per cent of do- 
mestic consumption. Inventory  ac- 
cumulation following the outbreak of 
the Korean war and the decline in 
consumer purchases in 1951 combin- 
ed to affect the mill demand for rayon 
seriously. At the same time the situa- 
tion was aggravated by a sharp rise in 
imports from the U.S. The textile in- 
dustry was in a slump for more than 
a year. Recent price increases for 
rayon and acetate yarns, however, in- 
dicate that inventory and price read- 
justments are about completed and, 
with demand and supply in better bal- 
ance, profit margins should improve. 

Canadian Celanese, one of the larg- 
est units in the Canadian field, is prin- 
cipally engaged in the manufacture 
of synthetic yarns and fabrics having 
cellulose acetate as their base. It owns 
exclusive Canadian rights to the Drey- 
fus patents and processes covering the 
manufacture of cellulose acetate and 
articles produced therefrom. Associa- 
tion with Celanese Corporation of 
America and British Celanese Limited 
give it access to the findings of the 
research organizations of these com- 
panies. A program to increase capac- 
ity and further diversify production 
to include the newer textile prod- 
ucts has involved expenditure of more 
than $22 million since 1943. Of this 
amount $4.5 million was spent in 
1951 and a further $3 million had 
been authorized for 1952. 

The original plant, located at 
Drummondville, Que., produces ace- 
tate filament yarns and staple fibre 


and dyed and finished wove and 
knitted fabrics. A new «plant which 
went into production in 1‘ .7 x 
Sorel, Que., manufactures fabr < and 
yarn from the acetate staple pr juceq 
at the Drummondville plant. ¢ the 
Sorel plant, Canadian Celanc » has 
pioneered the production of wide 
range of men’s and women’. wear 
fabrics. 

Canadian Celanese, as the — omin- 
ant producer in the Canadia: field, 
has fully participated in the | rowth 
experienced by the industry gen- 
eral. No figures are available ©» sales 
volume but some idea of it rapid 
growth may be seen from the ise in 
net profits from $1.4 million i» 1949 
to the 1950 figure of $6.6 million, 
This rise has been proporti«nately 
somewhat greater than the increase 
in Canadian consumption of sy :ithetic 
fabrics in this period. 

In 1951, the slowdown in consumer 
purchases and the increased imports 
from the U.S. cut net profits hack to 
$4.8 million. Some recovery appears 
probable in 1952 but the growth trend 
of future profits is likely to be of 
very modest proportions when com- 
pared with the period of meteoric 
rises which quadrupled net profits in 
the years from 1945 to 1950. Al- 
though sales in the first quarter of 
1952 were 15 per cent below the 
same 1951 period, they were 45 per 
cent above the last quarter of 195], 
which is an encouraging trend. As 
well as the prospect of higher con- 
sumer demand, reductions are pos- 
sible in costs of raw materials with 
the production of dissolving pulps in 
Canada and with new developments 
in chemical production. 


es were commenced on the 
common stock in 1936 and have 
been paid regularly in each year since 
then. Following the four-for-one split 
in the shares in December, 19-8, the 
quarterly dividend on the new stock 
was 35c. It was raised to the current 
rate of 60c, or $2.40 per annum). with 
the payment made Decembe: 30, 
1950. This rate looks reasona!'y se- 
cure with earnings of $3.25 per share 
in 1951. 

Capital expenditures have b: -n f- 
nanced largely out of earnings while 
working capital increased fron $6; 
806,470 in 1946 to $17,449,5°7 in 
1950. Heavy expenditures and ower 
earnings in 1951 reduced w_ king 
capital to $15,290,378 at the « id of 
the year and this included a_ cord 
amount of $9,516,097 for inven ries. 

At current price of 4612, the com- 
mon shares are selling approxi ate) 
14 times 1951 earnings. The y Ids 
5.1 per cent. The shares are att ctive 
for income and gradual appre: ation 
over the longer term. As the °xtile 
industry recovers from its rece — se 
back we would expect to see : It 
sumption of the rise in earnin: . but 
keener competition within the dus: 
try will result from increases 1: pro 
ductive capacity. 
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BUSINESS COMMENT 


Confidence Becomes a Casualty 


by Michael Young 


AN \DIAN BUSINESS _ confi- 
C dence, based on continuing devel- 
opme! activity has been buttressed 
by the ‘act that this is a U.S. election 
year, -nd politics has a vested inter- 
est in »rosperity. But events in the 
US. ond Europe indicate that the 
feeling of confidence isn’t shared, and 
that Canadian business is going to 
have t» pin much of its hope on its 
own d-velopment programs. 

In the U.S., Robert C. Turner, a 
new member of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers announced 
—erroneously as it turned out—that 
the peak in U.S. defence spending 
had been reached. His remark that 
it would be a “difficult and delicate 
job to maintain present prosperity” 
was blamed for a sharp drop on the 
stock exchanges the next day. 

Turner had added things up wrong- 
ly, as he later admitted, but the fact 
that business was sent scurrying by a 
single official’s remark in the face of 
all the authoritative assurances of 
another year of high defence produc- 
tion activity is a significant indicator 
of a basic feeling of uncertainty on 
the U.S. business scene. In Europe, 
the United Nations Economic Bulletin 
added to the uneasiness. 

[The European problem discussed 
goes beyond the dollar gap. It appears, 
indeed, that European consumers 
have taken with a vengeance at least 
one part of the oft-given North Amer- 
can advice to work harder and con- 
sume less as a means of closing the 
gap. The UN _ report states that 
citizens of Britain, France, Scandin- 
avia, Germany, the Low Countries 


and Switzerland are eating less, smok- 
ing less, travelling less, drinking less, 
entertaining less and buying fewer 
clothes and household goods: than 
they did last year. It was also noted 
that the drop in these categories was 
not nearly taken up by increased 
demand by governments for defence 
goods. 

Even Western Germany, which is 
sometimes regarded as the white-hair- 
ed boy as far as postwar recovery is 
concerned, is getting uneasy. A warn- 
ing—and not the first by any means 
—in a leading newspaper sets the 
tone for business comment there. 

“There is reason for some sceptic- 
ism,” the paper says, “about the fu- 
ture development of West German 
exports. Exports had reached their 
peak in the third quarter of 1951; 
ever since then they have remained 
stagnant on that comparatively high 
level. Moreover, one has to con- 
sider that prices were still increasing 
during that period, so that, in fact, 
the volume of exports has actually 
been shrinking .. . 

“. . . New export orders will be at 
lower prices and will lead, therefore, 
to lower export figures, not to men- 
tion the fact that orders are now 
more difficult to obtain. . .” 

The British Treasury’s “Bulletin 
for Industry” indicates that the drop 
in consumer buying power is likely to 
continue for months to come. Brit- 
tain’s unemployment problem can be 
explained largely in terms of im- 
mobility of labor. Up to June the loss 
of manpower through unemployment 
in consumer-goods industries was 
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three times as great as the gain in the 
engineering industries. 

European spokesmen ask for “trade 
not aid” as a solution to the prob- 
lem, and it has been in consideration 
of this solution that negotiators have 
run up against a stone wall that 
apparently can’t be climbed or circled: 
for at this point American—and 
Canadian pressure groups betray 
their uncertainty and begin to worry 
vocally about surplus production, 


surplus labor, ete. 


Already, in Canada, in spite of the 
employment opportunities offered by 
the great development program, the 
Government is receiving and has act- 
ed on, strong representations about 
the so-called danger of accepting im- 
migrants while there is something 
less than full employment in Canada. 
The U.S. concern about surplus pro- 
duction is well known—it was show- 
ing up in the steel industry before the 
strike, and in both U.S. and Canada, 
Governments have become committed 


emery Stes RR 


St 


to expensive (for the taxpayer) price 
support programs. 

At the moment there is little con- 
cern in the U.S. over the extremely 
high level of consumer credit: $21.5 
billion — nearly double what it was 
two and a half years ago. Credit 
curbs are unthinkable in an election 
year and besides, the level of saving 
has slipped only two per cent during 
the period of increase in consumer 
credit. But a high level of credit 
outstanding today is a measure of 
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THAT MAKES AGGRESSORS PAUSE! 


Careful reflection upon the great industrial strength behind’ the armed forces of the 


United Nations gives and will give pause to the ambitions of any aggressor to rule the world. 
S ca 





Canada is strong: strong because of the free enterprise system 


in which she operates. strong in the wealth of her human 


resources 


industrial economy 


strength. stability. 


. and Canadair to-day is a 


key factor in our 


a striking example of Canada’s 


and enterprise. 


At a time when we must be ready and alert, 


thousands of workers at Canadair are meeting to-day’s 


challenge 


of defence aircraft .. 


that will make any 
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satisfied consumer demand for tomor. 
row. Tomorrow’s shopping cai be 
done today when it is done out of 
income. And where almost iner¢libly 
good terms have been offered th. on- 
the-cuff buyer to induce him to buy 
in spite of high prices, a great many 
of tomorrow's wants are being satis. 
fied today. This will present market. 
ing problems tomorrow, similc: to 
those that followed the over-sto king 
that began with the Korean Wr. [ft 
doesn’t present a favorable aimos. 
phere for negotiations aimed re- 
ducing tariffs and raising quotas. For 
the immediate present, it’s wort! not- 
ing that this symptom has preceded 
slumps on this continent in the past. 


Fare TEST of strength then wi’! not 
be to decide whether prosperity 
in North America can have repercus- 
sions that will check the slump in 
Europe. The repercussions won't be 
strong enough, for North American 
business is already looking toward the 
levelling-off period, and U.S. busi- 
ness at any rate isn’t inclined to en- 
courage foreign competition for that 
period. 

The test of strength so far as North 
American business is concerned js 
whether it can keep itself busy by 
meeting demands that originate within 
its own borders: in_ this respegt 
Canadian business has an advantage 
over its U.S. counterpart. We have 
a frontier to develop and, given an 
immigration policy that isn’t ham- 
strung by racial, religious, or eco 
nomic pressure groups, a growing 
economy to use the products of that 
development. This isn’t an insulator 
against recession everywhere else, but 
it's a good rubbery cushion to take 
up the ‘shock and start a bounce back. 


In addition, while “aid” may not 
be the solution for Europe, it’s almost 
a necessity for the underdeveloped 
countries for both political and eco- 
nomic. reasons. The Colombo Plan, 
and like programs that may be devel- 
oped in the wake of more general 
realization of the interdependence of 
NATO’s trade, defence and human- 
itarian objectives, offer great oppor- 
tunities for Canadian industry—-and 
substantial dividends, in terms of 
resistance to the spread of Com- 
munism, for the taxpayer as we! 


— 
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THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 


TORONTO 
MONTREL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANQOUVER 
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Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 263 
NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVI- 


END OF TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
share, plus an EXTRA FIVE 
‘ENTS per share, on the paid-up Capi- 


il Stockh of this Bank has been declared 
or the quarter ending 31st October 
952 and that the same will be payable 
{ the Bank and its Branches on and 
iter SATURDAY, the FIRST day of 
OVEMLER next, to Shareholders of 
ecord alt the close of business on 30th 
eptember 1952. The Transfer Books 
Will not be closed. 
By Order of the Board 
JAMES STEWART, 

General Manager 

oronto, 5th September 1952 


mperial Bank of Canada 


VIVIDEND NO. 249 





Notice 1s hereby given that a Divi- 
end of “hirty Cents (30c) per share 
as beer, ceclared for the quarter end- 
Ng 3lst tober, 1952, payable at the 
Head Oi © and Branches on and after 
aturda, the 1st day of November 
ext, ti ireholders of record of 30th 
eptem 1952: 

By on of the Board. 


L. S. MACKERSY, 
General Manager. 
Sronto, \Ith September, 1952. 


FREE RED SPIREA BUSH 


-atalogue Value—$1.25) 

HARDY \ST GROWING CHINESE ELM | 
HEDGE-- 5 to 9 inch $4.50 or 9 to 12 inch 
ware Per 100 plants; 12 to 18 inch bushy size 
Sian Shipped 25 for $3.98 or $15 per 100. Ex- 
fpition Feony Roots, red, white or pink, 3 
SPIRES ,plgred Garden Guide and ONE RED 
onde’ BUSH 18” size FREE with every 
Comea tectived before Oct. 1, when cash ac- 
Mpanies order. Fall delivery. 


Brookdale - Kingsway Nurseries | 
Telephone Day or Night, 3345 | 
BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 





INSURANCE 


Without Doctors 


by R. L. Hoadley 


ODAY more than half of. ail 

ordinary life insurance is issued 
without the bother of a medical ex- 
amination. This change in _life- 
insurance practice originated in Can- 
ada just 30 years ago. 

The change came about through 
the difficulty of obtaining the serv- 
ices of medical examiners in remote 
areas of Canada. It was decided to 
skip the examination. American life 
concerns were amazed at such a 
radical departure from accepted prac- 
tice, but as word of its success got 
around trade circles, the new idea 
was introduced in the U.S. 

From this very small beginning, 5 
million ordinary life policies will be 
purchased in the States this year with- 
out a compulsory examination. Ten 
years ago 1,300,000 policies were 
issued on a non-medical basis. Last 
year, according to the best estimates 
of the Life Insurance Institute, 20 
million policies have been issued 
under a medical waiver. 

The Canadian companies discover- 
ed they could write non-medical 
policies without losing money. Mor- 
tality is higher among persons who 
have not been examined, but the 
losses occasioned by higher mortal- 
ity rates are just about offset by the 
money saved on doctors’ fees. 


_— the idea was introduced, 
nothing over $1,000 was written 
without examination, and only per- 
sons between 20 and 45 were permit- 
ted to buy on this basis. Over the years 
as a result of satisfactory experience 
the age limits have been broadened 
and the limit extended to at least $5,- 
000, and in some companies to $10,- 
000. 

Persons insured without an exam- 
ination are carefully checked before 
acceptance by a questionnaire which 
covers both family history and a 
health record of the individual. The 
company may request an examination 
if the medical history appears in- 
adequate. 

The 1952 purchases of ordinary 
life insurance without medical check 
will probably represent nearly $6 bil- 
lion of protection. Purchases of the 
last five years on the non-medical 
plan amount to $20 billion of pro- 
tection. 

Because of the great increase in 
purchases in recent years, the number 
of persons given medical examina- 
tions has increased during the last 
decade even though it now represents 
a smaller percentage of the total. 












TIME is money... 


Addressograph- 
Multigraph 
saves 7/ME 








There's no longer any need to 
“stock-pile” business forms... you 
save money when they never go 
out of date. Multigraph duplicators 
—and the approved Multilith Dup- 
licating Process—give you few or 
many sharp, clear permanent 
copies in Black or colors, for Pur- 
chase Order, Production Control, 
Order-Billing and similar routines. 


Your nearby Multigraph branch can 
tell you about these production 
machines for business records... 
and of their advantages to you. 
Ask today! 


of Canada Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Addressograph- 
(N Multigraph 


Uy? 


Clarkson, Gordon & Ce. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Toronto * Montreal * Hamilton * London 


Winnipeg * Regina * Calgary * Vancouver 
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where you can mix, match or mingle cdptivating young 


separates for college or career. Here is your ‘just-made-for-each- 


rom 


the 
mingle-mate 


shop coe 


other skirt and vest in grey flannel . . . accompanied by 


a color-gay nylon jersey blouse. From our 


new Mingle-Mate Shop on Fashion Floor, The Third. 


SiIMPSON’'S 


STORES AND ORDER OFFICES 


SERVE 


CANADIANS 
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FILMS 


What Money Can Buy 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


WENTY YEARS or so ago, whep 

Hollywood turned out a picture 
called “Gold-Diggers of*42nd Street’ 
it made the exciting discovery tha 
money need be no object in screen 
musical production. The more yoy 
spent, the more likelihood there was 
of getting it all back, with a profit as 
handsome as the production self, 

So musical comedy produciion has 
become big business, with larger and 
larger budgets, involving bigver and 
bigger sets and more and more beav- 
tiful girls and exorbitant costumes, 
Like all big business, however. it has 
tended to become a serious matter for 
the investors. Most of the “light. 
hearted entertainment” turned out by 
the industry these days seems no 
more light-hearted than a big real- 
estate deal, with expenses and _per- 
centages, all on the grand scale, in- 
sistently in the background. 

Gene Kelly productions (“On the 
Town”, “An American in Paris”) 
appear to be an exception to this 
rule. Gene Kelly can skip down a 
rainy street or tap through a crowd 
of admiring youngsters and make it 
look as though he and everyone els 
were having a wonderful time, with 
nobody’s bank-roll involved. But the 
Kelly charm and sheer infectious en- 
joyment of show-business for its own 
sake is a rare element that can't be 
caught and budgeted—at any rate ina 
production that doesn’t include Danc- 
er Kelly. 





ve MERRY WIDOW”, the latest 
large scale musical, looks over- 
whelmingly costly. But in spite of 
the dancing and the night-life a 
Maxim’s and a pert performance by 
Una Merkle, the film is depressingly 
lacking in gaiety. Lana Turner 1s 
the star, and while Miss Turner is 4 
very valuable property, she doesn't 
seem to be a girl of noticeable merry 
temperament. However, no one caf 
deny that she looks attractive and 
dresses up beautifully. So does the 
old-fashioned Graustarkian theme on 
which the film is based. So does 
Fernando Lomas, who plays Prine: 
Danilo and promises to be a » aluable 
property too, with judicious develop- 
ment. 

Everybody works hard, and 
Merry Widow Waltz goes on ind 0M, 
filling the screen with whirling tulk 
in every shade in the technicolot 
spectrum. But apart from the cele 
brated old Franz Lehar tune.. ther? 
is very little in it to remind ol: -timers 
of the gay days when the vcperetls 
was new, the story fresh, and ( e prc 
ducer who could get Fritzi Sciielf 
the title role had nothing clse © 
worry about. 


the 


fb Gpamager gs DREISER’S “Sister ( artic’, 
one of the most controversial nov 
els ever published in America, has 
now come safely and respectably in! 
port, in a screen version which maj 
leave you wondering what all the fuss 
was about. Directed by William Wyler 
and dominated largely by Si! Lat 
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And, man, wotta beer! 


An ale to beat all ales, Labatt’s 
India Pale Ale—I.P.A. for short 
—suits the true masculine 
palate. Brewed by the Labatt 
family to the old English recipe, 
1.P..\. is fully flavoured, hearty 


and really satisfying. It’s a man’s 
drink! Next time you’re thirsty, 
and feel like an ale with body to 


it, order Labatt’s* I.P.A. One 
taste, and you'll know what we 
mean by “a man’s drink!” 


*The swing is 
definitely to 


LABATT’S 





t>TELLE CRAIG presents 


CINEMA 16 TOURS 


A unic presentation of unusual films 
all in 16 millimeter 
not 1erally shown to the public. 


5 WEDNESDAY EVENINGS AT 


EATON AUDITORIUM 


Oct. 22; Nov. 19; Dec. 10; Jan. 28; 
Pace March 18 
imite’ section unreserved seats $3.50 
the series 


Re-corved seats $4.50 the series 
Eaton Auditorium, College St. TR. 1144 





rence Olivier, “Carrie” avoids both 
the bumbling style and the sociologic- 
al references of the original, and 
emerges in a smooth and _ polished 
form which its irascible author would 
probably be the first to disclaim. 


“Sister Carrie” was bought by the 
movies a dozen years ago, and 
promptly put on the shelf. The 
dubious moral rating of its heroine 
was partly responsible for the long 
delay. Only partly, however. The 
heroine of Fanny Hurst’s “Back 
Street” was, like Carrie, no better 
than she should have been from the 
point of view of the Production Code. 
But the Fanny Hurst heroine got 
safely by, while Sister Carrie con- 
tinued to linger on the shelf. 

It seems probable that the pro- 
ducers were discouraged less by 
Heroine Carrie’s moral turpitude than 
by Author Dreiser’s unflinching 
gloom. Eventually the story fell into 
the hands of William Wyler, however, 
and in the present version Director 
Wyler manages to get round most of 
the difficulties. Carrie’s pliancy and 
sweetness have been played up, and 
the bleaker aspect of her lover’s 
downfall have been played down. 

Dreiser made his George Hurst- 
wood the victim, in part at least, of a 
ruthless society. The screen, work- 
ing on the principle that sentiment is 
a more salable screen commodity than 
sociology, reveals him as a man ruin- 
ed by a hopeless love. Olivier’s per- 
formance, together with a knife-edged 
piece of acting by Miriam Hopkins as 
Mrs. Hurstwood, give “Carrie” a cer- 
tain distinction. But the story as a 
whole owes little except its outline to 
Theodore Dreiser. 

Carrie herself, as played by Jen- 
nifer Jones, presents the conventional- 
unconventional portrait of a nice 
country girl gone wrong in the big 
city. She does well enough with the 
role, but what she does is unimpor- 
tant; for this is George Hurstwood’s 
story rather than Sister Carrie’s. 
Olivier makes a memorable figure of 
the hapless Hurstwood in his long 
decline from a high pitch of elegance 
as the manager of a stylish Chicago 
restaurant to the final stages of di- 
shevelment as a Bowery bum looking 
for a handout. In fact, before the 
picture is over the Olivier Hurstwood 
comes to life so vividly and eloquent- 
ly that it doesn’t matter much whether 
its original conception was Sir Lau- 
rence’s or Theodore Dreiser’s. 


ee PIRATE”, a Sabatini yarn, 
presents the dauntless Captain 
Blood (Louis Hayward) in another 
blameless adventure on the high seas. 
Patricia Medina, a pretty brunette, 
assists him in his high-hearted but 
rather simple-minded goings-on. 


™ Don Davis and Ted Fellows have 
gone over to Glasgow Citizens’ The- 
atre, on invitation of director Peter 
Potter who was over here this sum- 
mer directing The Straw Hat Players 
in Muskoka. One of the summer 
plays, Eliot’s “The Cocktail Party”, 
was brought in to Toronto last month 
and played at Hart House Theatre 
where Don and Ted, along with most 
of cast, had started their acting ca- 
reer. 
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‘BELL TELETY# 


MODERN MANAGEMENT’S SURE LINK 
BETWEEN SCATTERED UNITS 


BACKED BY BELL 


When installed and main- 
tained by Bell personnel, 
your teletype service is 
backed by all the research 
experience of Canada’s 





communications experts. 
Messages are carried over 
telephone lines. That means 
extra dependability, be- 
cause 95% are in cables, 


safer from interruptions. 
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FOUNDED 1575 
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DISTHLLED 





Quickly, accurately, BELL 
. TELETYPE flashes your message 
to branch office or factory, 
brings you your answer in 
black and white. If your busi- 
ness has more than one unit, 
you'll save time with teletype. 
For a demonstration, just call 
our nearest Business Office, and 


a Bell expert will be glad to 


visit you. 
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‘No doctor, not Hippocrates, 
nor Jenner, nor Pasteur, nor 
Sir Alexander Fleming is 
known and venerated by as 
many people as Norman Be- 
thune.” 
—Dr. L. Eloesser, 
Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Emeritus, 


Stanford University Medical 
School 














* * * 





A study in greatness... 


THE 
SCALPEL, 
THE 
SWORD 


by Ted Allan 
and Sydney Gordon 



























Dr. Norman Bethune was a 
Canadian, a humanitarian, a 
renowned surgeon. His biog- 
raphers describe him as a 
man who “‘lived on many lev- 
els, had many careers and be- 
came the stormy petrel of 
some of the decisive happen- 
ings of our era."’ As a highly 
paid Montreal practitioner he 
was an outspoken advocate 
of socialized medicine. He 
took his great skill to the 
Spanish Civil War and later 
to China where he saved 
countless lives and lost his 
own. 


* * * 


“‘Norman Bethune boasted he 
was a Communist. | say he 
was a Saint of God." 

—Dr. Richard Brown, 


Methodist Mission Hospital, 
Hankow 


$5.00 


MeCLELLAND AND STEWART 
LIMITED 


The Canadian Publishers 
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More Light on Leonardo 


LEONARDO DA VINCI—by Kenneth Clark — 
Macmillan—$7.50. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI—by Antonina Vallen- 
tin—Macmillan—$7.00. 


by Paul Duval 


. HE MOST enterprising mind man- 
kind has known probably belong- 
ed to Leonardo da Vinci. His is at 
once the most astonishing and most 
bewildering intellect—one which in- 
trigued, perplexed and awed others 
during his own lifetime and has con- 
tinued to preoccupy many of the great 
thinkers since. In recent years, such 
remarkable men in their own right as 
Sigmund Feud, Paul Valéry and 
Bernard Berenson have been drawn 
irresistibly by the “mystery” of 
Leonardo. 

Now, as though to celebrate the 
500th anniversary of the master’s 
birth, two of the most interesting and 
important studies about him have 
been re-issued. Sir Kenneth Clark’s 
study is, as he states in his opening 
sentence, “concerned with the devel- 
opment of Leonardo da Vinci as an 
artist”. Miss Vallentin’s biography is 
a remarkable re-creation of Leonar- 
do’s life, based mainly on the material 
of his notebooks and, in part, on the 
fabric of the author’s circumstantial 
guesses and conclusions. Both volumes 
combine outstanding scholarship with 
a highly readable style. 

In his study, Sir Kenneth Clark 
remains strictly within his  self-ap- 
pointed confines. He treats of Leon- 
ardo’s evolution as_painter-sculptor- 
designer from his earliest years as an 
apprentice of Verrocchio, and ana- 
lyzes his individual masterpieces as lu- 
cidly as available evidence will allow. 
Having catalogued the great Royal 
Collection of da Vinci drawings at 
Windsor, Sir Kenneth is particularly 
at home in his discussion of Leonardo 
as a supreme draughtsman. Altogeth- 
er, this is the best single-volume study 
yet written in English about this tre- 
rp ndous creator as a painter. 

Antonina Vallentin’s “Leonardo” 
was hailed, on its first appearance in 
1938, as one of the best biographies 
of this century. Re-reading of the new 
edition does not lessen: the impression 
of the successful accomplishment of 
a monumental task of re-incarnating 
an age and its chief genius—for Leon- 
ardo, in his gifts and insights, was the 
stuff of pure genius. He was also per- 
haps the strangest man in history. He 
is often referred to as a self-centred 
materialist, yet almost everything 
about his life refutes it, both through 
his notebooks and what we know of 
his actions. Again and again, we find 
such passages of reflection as this: 

“There is no lack of ways and 
means of dividing and measuring 
these wretched days of ours, which 
we should not try to live in vain and 
squander . . . So that our poor passage 
through life shall not be in vain” 
And. in a moment of rare optimism, 


he could write: “He turns not back 
who is bound to a Star”. In this re- 
spect, Miss Vallentin helps to make 
real the man who so often has been 
turned into a monstrous myth in the 
distorting mirror of the popular 
imagination. 

From his own writings, one can 
only conclude that Leonardo’s major 
conflict in life was that of all human- 
ists down the ages. It is the same 
problem that faces the scholar, artist 
and scientist—particularly atomic—of 
today. He practised a creative atti- 
tude in the midst of destruction. He, 
too, faced the moral acrobatics of 
keeping one foot on the burro of prac- 
tical immediacy and the other on the 
Pegasus of all men of vision—a world 
where men can find excitement with- 
out slaughter, sufficiency without glut, 
and peace without ennui. 

It remains for a closer study to be 
made of the deep psychological con- 
flicts which dogged Leonardo’s days 
than that by Vallentin or even Freud. 
Like his “Great Bird” that never flew 
Leonardo was constantly endeavoring 
to scale and realize heights which even 
his superhuman talents could not 
maintain. The struggle to reconcile 
day to day practicality and his visions 
of a better possible world disturbed 
Leonardo’s life and must have been 
in great part, responsible for those 
doubts, that warping of will, which 
kept him from carrying through the 
majority of his projects. 

In the end, he retired to a visual 
world where people became but sym- 
bols of his special universe—portraits 
of an inaccessible race of men and 
women whose strangely knowing 
smiles bespeak a mysterious secret of 
contentment—perhaps, finally, Leon- 
ardo’s own. 





Spirit of Tolerance 


A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE—edited by T. A. Reed—Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press—$3.50. 


by J. L. Charlesworth 


OHN STRACHAN, first Bishop of 
Toronto, is known by name to 
every student of Ontario’s history, 
much of which he had a hand in mak- 
ing. In the course of making it he 
also made for himself a good number 





REVI as 


of admirers and at least on equa 
number of enemies; but mu. 4 of his 
work was transitory, and the cays 
for which he fought with \ ie and 
craft are now matters | of pt ely 
demic interest. 

The Bishop’s most endur ig mo, 
ument, which has vigorous]! Tesiste 
the processes of oblivion tha: tend tj 
enshroud his other works, » Triniy 
College, which he founded wh 
King’s College (now the Universit 
of Toronto) was secularizec. becom. 
ing a godless university. It is the cep. 
tenary of that foundation thit is poy 
celebrated in this volume. 

Something of the spirit of Joby 
Strachan has survived in his college 
Friends of the institution can see jn } 
the quality of firmness inhcrited }; 
the founder from his Scottish ance. 
tors. Others have called the sam 
quality’ obstinacy. Similarly, why 
some see as simple loyalty to the 
Church of England, others have mis 
called bigotry. 

Yet the Bishop’ S Own words in pre. 
scribing the desirable qualifications of 
the first Provost and two professor 
should disprove this charge. “We ar 


aca: 


anxious,” he said, “that the three be. 
long to neither extreme of the 


Church, but that they should be tn 
sons of the Church of England, n 
low, or what is called evanglel 
but equally distant from Romanisn 
on the one hand and Dissent on th 
other.” 

The founder, in his unguarded mi 
ments, might have admitted that e 
Dissenters should also be nai 
among God’s creatures. At any rate 
a spirit of tolerance began to manifest 
itself in later generations of Trini 
men, for after more than -half a cer 
tury of independent existence, 
college entered into federation wit 
the University of Toronto. Toleration 
has been carried to the point of com 
ferring honorary degrees on som 
Wycliffe men. 

Such developments may hav 
troubled the founder's rest, ut mov 
Trinity men will now admit that fe 
eration with the godless univers 
has, on the whole, been good, and 
that the distinctive quality o! Trini 
has not been destroyed. Mr. Keed ani 
his associates on the editorial com 
mittee deserve congratulations 
their translation of this elus.ve qua: 
ity into print. They have «so pr 
duced a book that is a valuale co 
tribution to Canadian histor\. in th 
making of which Trinity’s ¢ aduale 
have had an important share, ‘hus !0" 
lowing in the footsteps o! Bishi 
Strachan. 


Reverse Necativé 


RED FLAG IN JAPAN—by Rodger S. earing#! 
and Pau! Langer—Saunders—$6 


by B. K. Sandwell 


HIS BOOK will be a terrible sho 
to the Un-American :ctivilid 
people and to all who have s\ illowe 
the propaganda that the Insiitule ! 
Pacific Relations, under the «usp! 
of whose Secretariat it has been pm 
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Yo: Won't 
Soon Forget 


DARK 
PASSIONS 
SUBDUE 


by 
Douglas Sanderson 


Hounting, brilliant, disturbing 
is this study of homosexuality 
in process of development — 
ths blast against a smug, 
self-righteous society. The set- 
ting: Montreal. The author: a 
new Canadian novelist of 
great promise. The book: a 
combustible mixture of pas- 
sion, virtuosity and wit. 


$3.75 


McCLELLAND AND STEWART 
LIMITED 
The Canadian Publishers 





NOW and/or LATER 


Whenever you visit Atlantic 
City and the Dennis, your visit 
s “in season”’—always ready to 
thrill you are the rumbling surf, 
the salty air, the exhilarating 
sun. To say nothing—when 
your mood is such—of gay 
crowds, smart shops, sophisti- 
ated entertainment. So plan to 
visit us—now and/or later. 
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Motel WNNIS 


Boardwalk at Michigan Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Wrte or telephone for reservations 





Rest and Relaxation 


‘or golf at its best, play the 
r famous Pinehurst cours‘s 
igorating, pine-scented air. 
1e hotels—good food—courte- 
service. Moderate rates 
ngenial country club atmos- 
ere. Also tennis, riding, bowl- 
on the green and dancing. 
art dress shops with latest 
w York styles. Open Oct. 1. 
resei'vations, write Pine- 
rst, Inc., 36 Dogwood Road, 
ehurst, N.C. ; 






duced, is a fellow-traveller organiza- 
tion or worse. It is, however, a very 
scientific and factual study of the 
operations of the Communists in Ja- 
pan from 1920 onwards; and the odd 
thing about it is that its anti-Commu- 
nist flavor is almost entirely due to 
the fact that it was written, and is 
being read, in the light of 1951-52. 
If the same record had appeared 
(shorn of the chapters dealing with 
recent years) in 1944, when the Mi- 
kado cult and the Thought Police were 
considered to be as much our enemies 
as the enemies of the Communists, 
every statement in it would have 
borne a different implication. 

We are now good friends with the 
Mikado, even though he will not be 
represented at the Coronation, and 
we are not at all good friends with 
Joe Stalin, and by those two simple 
facts every color in the picture has 
been reversed, just like the negative 
and positive of a color photograph. 
No doubt we were foolish to regard 
the emissaries of Joe Stalin as fellow- 
workers for democracy, but the lesson 
we need to learn is not to insist that 
everybody who works with us must be 
a hundred-per-cent democrat. There 
aren't that many hundred-per-cent 
democrats in the world, and if it 
comes to that, are we really hundred- 
per-cent democrats ourselves? 

The available information on Com- 
munism in Japan is enormous. All 
the records of the Secret Police be- 
came available after the surrender, 
and a great deal is also known about 
the communications between the Ja- 
panese Communists and Moscow since 
1945. Until 1950 the Japanese Com- 
munist party was trying to remain 
legal and above-ground, and the de- 
cision to adopt a strong anti-American 
line, which was made under pressure 
from Moscow, caused a good many 
defections. In August of that year the 
Japanese government “upon SCAP 
recommendation” created a National 
Police Reserve of 70,000 to augment 
the existing law enforcement agencies. 

Before it went underground the 
Communist party in Japan had over 
100,000 registered members. The 
authors think that it cannot be sup- 
pressed by force alone, and that Ja- 
pan must do better than in the past 
“in solving the pressing social and 
economic problems of the nation”. 
Unfortunately Japan cannot do that 
without a good deal of intelligent 
assistance from other nations, chiefly 
in the form of acceptance of Japanese 
exports. 


Untiring Minds 


THE QUEST FOR UTOPIA—by Glenn Negley 
and J. Max Patrick—Nelson—$8.50 


by Carlton McNaught 


INCE THE WORD was coined by 

Sir Thomas More, Utopia (liter- 
ally “nowhere”) has come to signify 
a visionary and unworkable scheme 
for remoulding society nearer to the 
heart’s desire. Actually, some of the 
Utopian dreams have had a highly 
practical outcome. And they have 
provided a fascinating literature. 

This bulky volume enables one to 
follow Utopian ideas from classical to 
modern times, through generous ex- 


cerpts and interpretative essays, with 
emphasis on works now beyond the 
reach of the ordinary reader. 

Here are More’s “Utopia”, Cam- 
panella’s “City of the Sun”, Bacon’s 
“New Atlantis”, Cabet’s “Icaria”, as 
well as the more modern “Looking 
Backward” of Bellamy, “Caesar's 
Column” by “Ignatius Donnelly”, 
Theodor Hertzka’s “Freeland”, H. G. 
Wells’ “A Modern Utopia”—to men- 
tion only a few of the. twenty-eight. 
Some of them are as exciting as the 
best modern “science fiction” or tales 
of exploration in real but little-known 
regions. But also one can trace in 
these glowing fantasies the evolution 
of ideas which are still the subject of 
debate among economists and politi- 
cal philosophers. 

Increasingly, as time went on, the 
Utopians became concerned with the 
central problem of social and political 
organization—how to preserve indi- 
vidual values in the face of the cen- 
tralized institutional structure which 
seems necessary to provide adequate 
living conditions. As Utopias progress 
from the ideal of small self-contained 
communities to visions of a universal 
society under modern. industrialized 
conditions, like that of H. G. Wells, 
this problem becomes ‘absorbing, and 
fear of the institutionalization of men 
has prompted such satires as those of 
Huxley and Orwell, as fear of mech- 
anization prompted the earlier satire 
of Samuel Butler. 

Unlike the political philosophers, 
the Utopians have projected their 
thinking in colorful accounts of imag- 
ined ideal societies. Thus, whether as 
entectaining fiction or as reflections of 
developing political and social 
thought, the Utopian writings make 
engrossing reading. The anthologists, 
one a professor of philosophy and the 
other a professor of English in Amer- 
ican universities, have performed a 
reai service to the general reader, as 
well as to the student of political 
ideas, in compiling this volume. 


Writers & Writing 


TINHE OTHER DAY we = saw 

Moritey CALLAGHAN. He had a 
smile on his face. It made us think 
how gratifying to know he won the 
Governor-General’s Medal for fiction 
this year — although none of these 
awards carry the monetary recogni- 
tion that should go to people who 
spend years working on creative writ- 
ing. Incidentally, Morley was the 
first writer to use the Don jail and 
underworld characters in his fiction— 
and the escape of four bank robbers, 
recently shows the hands of justice 
as vulnerable now as they were then. 

In the twenties, however, when 
Hemingway and Scott Fitzgerald 
were developing — their unique ap- 
proaches to writing, Callaghan, infant 
of the group, was, for a time, a serious 
worker in Paris too. During those 
years, we worked on papers in United 
States and Canada. Many of our 
young colleagues were working on 
novels in their limited spare time. 
Older writers were revered. Scott 
Fitzgerald exciting—especially as one 
of our papers was in his home town, 
St. Paul, Minnesota and his “Beau- 
tiful and Damned” school of fiction 
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New Books on Today’ s 


Timely Subjects 


CANADA 


Nation and Neighbour 


By Arthur R. M. Lower. A con- 


troversial new book which 


is 


arousing a great deal of inter- 


est today. 


Specially valuable 


for everyone interested in inter- 


national affairs. $4.00. 





SCIENCE 
AND VALUES 


By John A. Irving. A unique 
book on the role of value judg- 
ments in the social sciences, 
and the bearing of social phil- 
osophy upon social action. $3.50. 





NEWFOUNDLAND 


HOLIDAY 


By J. Harry Smith. A _ fasci- 


nating account of a summer 
spent travelling in Newfound- 
land. Beautifully produced, with 
numerous excellent illustrations. 


$4.00. 
At Your Bookseller's 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


A juvenile radio career story by 


the well-known CJBC commentator. 


JUNE DENNIS 


entitled 


FOR Marion 4 


$3.00 


“All he needs 


is a start” 


Just as your child needs a start 
in learning to walk, so he needs 
a start in learning the value of 
accumulation and protection in 
life. Last year many Canadian 
parents started this life-long 
lesson through confidence in 
Canada Life. Why not see your 
Canada Life man and do like- 


wise? 


——— 
SP tre aa 


LAST YEAR 66% OF ALL 
CHILDREN’S POLICIES 
WERE FOR CHILDREN 
AGES 4 AND UNDER 


f 7 plan your fitine, withy oonfidoner Mm 
' 7%-CANADA LIFE 
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was, to some extent, emulated. Some 
of these newspaper girls and boys 
had mild fiction successes. Some 
became. editors, advertising writers, 
literary critics, radio commentators. 
Some stuck to the newspaper game 
and died young or made no money 
and had a lot of fun. None turned 
out that great North American novel 
although James Grey of Minneapolis 
came close to it. All were better 
writers and gained some satisfaction 
because they tried. 


@ ’Twas Ever Thus Department. To- 
ronto, recently, established a centre 
with self-contained apartments for the 
aged. Is it significant that the oldest 
lady, 89, who opened the building, 
was presented with a washing ma- 
chine? The oldest man? He got a 
gold-headed cane. 


@ In our family, we have been read- 
ing Hemingway's “The Old Man And 
the Sea”—aloud—and that is the way 
it should be done. Those clear, love- 
ly lines with the roll of the sea and 
earnestness, simplicity and faith of 
the old man put you in a mood. 


@ Perhaps you have not thought of 
the Queen’s Printers as a source of 
best sellers but actually they regularly 
outsell best-selling fiction published 
in Canada. 

Books such as “The Massey Re- 
port”, “Canada 1952”, “The Canadian 
Army”, “Canadian Woods”, “The 
Far Distant Ships” and “Native Trees 
of Canada” have pleased so many 
Canadians that sales of Government 
publications to general public have 
jumped 60 per cent in past year. 
“Canada 1952” was sold out in 
advance orders before it came off the 
press. 

New publications are two-volume 
“History of the Naval Service of 
Canada” and low-priced, short edition 
of “The British North America Act”, 
geared to students and professors but, 
with Canadian and American publica- 
tions, turning out “facts” about Can- 
ada with, sometimes, great lack of 
restraint or knowledge, it would be 
an excellent thing for all of us to do 
some cramming on this subject. 

If you like to collect useless inform- 
ation that might turn out to be just 
the thing to get you on a TV panel 
of experts some day here is an item: 
“The Stenographer’s Manual of Refer- 
ence” and “History of the North- 
West Mounted Police”, are consistent- 
ly among the two fastest-moving 
volumes. (This we do not attempt 
to explain but we bet hundreds of 
people will be intrigued by the idea.) 

The Queen’s Printer is at present 
having the whole of Government pub- 
lications classified by subject cate- 
gories. When the catalogue is issued, 
people will have a guide not only to 
reference works but to popular books. 


@ Marcarert Cray, who has done so 
much to build up the library service 
in Victoria is retiring and already the 
community’s appreciation is being 
expressed in the editorial pages. For 
years the chief librarian has been 
ducking compliments in Victoria. 
Now it looks as if she can no longer 
escape the consequences of long, 
warm-hearted service to her city. 

—Rica 








BUY YOUR NEW BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 YONGE ST., TORON'O 
Mail Orders over $5.00 Postpaid 





is the hour 
to prepare 


for that year- 
end scurry at 
transfer time! 


O ffice Specialty'’s complete 
line of Transfer cases and 
Supplies can simplify the 
transferring of records and at 
the same time provide for the 
ultimate in protection and 


accessibility. Place your or- 
der today—you'll be pleased 
with our prompt and courte- 
ous service. 


A helpful little booklet on 
the subject of ‘How to Prepare 
for and Transfer Records” is 
yours for the asking. 
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worRLD OF WOMEN 





by Bernice Coffey 


7E HAVE BEEN ASSURED times without 
/ number that if one waits long enough at the 
Cafe de la Paix all the world will pass by. 
For lorontonians a_ satisfactory alternative is 
Winston’s where the world, or at least the small 
but energetic portion of it that gads about on its 
own or other people’s affairs, comes to dine sooner 
or late 
Closest prototype in New York is probably the 
Stork Club for, like the Stork, those who go to 
Winston’s are people of the theatre, by-liners and 
non-by-liners from newspapers and magazines, 
bankers, brokers and executives from the nearby 
canyon of Bay Street, people with either a talent 
for one of the arts or for making money, or those 
who enjoy their company. If at least some of 
the people at the tables in Winston’s are unknown 
0 you either personally or through the public 
prints. you've been leading a remarkably sheltered 
life 
And, again like the Stork and its Sherman 
Billingsley, Winston’s is linked to a personality— 
a six-foot tall individual with charming Continental 
manners who looks the way one expects ambassa- 
dors to look, although they never do. Known to 
everyone as Oscar he signs his cheques Oscar 


Berceller. 


()* \R comes from Czechoslovakia where prior 
F to World War II he owned the largest brush 
ind broom factory in Europe. He employed 600 
people. did business with English speaking coun- 
ries all over the world “because wages paid in 
Czechoslovakia were very much lower than in the 
democratic English speaking countries. The day’s 
t a man was only 22 cents.” 

But like many others, the Bercellers—Oscar and 
his wile, Cornelia—became alarmed by the widen- 
ing Hitler menace and decided they must leave 
their country. They went to France, later “I 
took « map, made two lines and came to the place 
Where they crossed — Toronto, Canada,” says 
Oscar 

In !oronto, Oscar looked about him with an 
eve to the future. While doing so he could find 
no place in the city where the food and the atmos- 
phere met his standards. In his philosophy eat- 
Ing oOucht not to be a dull, business-like ingesting 
of food in the quickest possible time, but a matter 
of good food and good wine served with grace and 
enjoyed at leisure in pleasant surroundings and 
comp \ 


W age 





Oscur decided it was up to him to bring gracious 
dining. good wines, fine food to a city lacking 
in all three. He rented a shop with a lunch 
founter on King Street in the heart of Toronto’s 
linancial district. It was a section of the city 
Which except for the Royal Alexandra Theatre a 
block or so to the west, became dark and deserted 
alter business hours. 


Specialty of the House 


—Stars and Good Food 





The new establishment was named 
the Winston Grill because of Oscar’s 
admiration for the percipience of 
Winston Churchill — the only man 
who warned the world of the storm 
that had uprooted the Bercellers and 
others like them. The new owner 
wrote to Mr. Churchill, and Mr. 
Churchill sent a message wishing him 
luck. 

Hundreds of similar grills are to be 
found in Canada — eating places 
where the white marble-topped tables 
and long lunch counter have the 
clean, sterile air of an Operating room. 
It was here that Oscar of the urbane 
manners, and his beautiful auburn- 
haired wife came to grips with To- 
ronto and its eating habits. Duties 
were divided between the two 
Cornelia was cook. Oscar wes on 
dutv behind the lunch counter, wait- 
ing on tables, washing dishes and, at 
night, after the door closed behind 
the last customer, scrubbing the floor. 

But the business people who dropped in for a 
quick sandwich and a cup of coffee were in for 
some surprises. There were flowers on the cold 
white tables, the food from Cornelia’s kitchen 
was different and good—and Oscar was at the 
door to greet them and show them to a table, and 
to inquire if they had enjoyed their meal and to 
send them on their way, slightly dazed, with a 
deep bow. 

The Bercellers were too busy to attend night 
performances, but Oscar, a devotee of the theatre, 
seldom missed a Wednesday matinee at the Royal 
Alex. He also sent charming little notes to the 
stars and members of the casts inviting them to 
his place. One star replied that the only thing 
she wanted was a good steak, but refused to 
leave the theatre to get it. Oscar cooked a steak 
and ran with it sizzling along King Street to the 
theatre, en route doing some fast talking to an 
interested and suspicious gendarme. 

Before long the show people began to drop 
into Winston’s for an after-theatre meal, and to 
talk and relax after the performance. So, too, 
did critics and columnists such as the Telegram’s 
Margaret Aitken, as well as theatre-goers who 
came to eat and remained to enjoy the fun. Stars 
such as Elissa Landi became friends of the Ber- 
cellers, and took a proprietary interest in their 
plans. The gallery of signed photographs ot 
theatrical personalities extended the length of the 
room, and before long it was necessary to make 
a reservation for a table after the theatre. 

When “Carmen Jones” came to the Royal 
there were no matinees and Oscar, unable to see 
the show, spoke of his disappointment to a mem- 


—Murray Laws 


OSCAR BERCELLER and friend: ‘Danny entertained everyone.” 


ber of the company. That night after the show 
the entire cast went to Winston’s and did “Carmen 
Jones” especially for Oscar. Winston’s became 
almost a club, with an increasing number of 
friends of the management receiving keys to the 
tront door. 

Meanwhile Oscar planned the kind of place 
where he would like to play host to all the charm- 
ing people—a gracious place with the atmosphere 
of a beautiful private home, with soft lights, rugs, 
pictures, good silver and china and thin crystal, 
fine food and wines, and well-trained soft-spoken 
people to serve them. 


HE dream came true with the opening of 

Winston’s as it is today. It includes not only 
the original location, but the one next door too, 
the two being thrown into one with half the lower 
wall remaining between. Small and elegant, it 
began a new era in the somewhat bleak annals of 
Toronto dining places with wall-to-wall broad- 
loom, soft lights, concert grand piano, beautiful 
appointments and a corps of well-drilled young 
waitresses and waiters impeccably uniformed and 
wearing always immaculate white gloves “be- 
cause,” said Oscar, “hands should never touch 
plates”. Deep raspberry red walls are back- 
ground tor a gallery of photographs of the 
theatrical great. 

Favorite guests still receive keys to the -door, 
but one kev never out of Oscar’s pOssession Is the 
one to the wine cellar. Now and then conno's- 
seurs like to accompany him belowstairs to gaze 
respectfully at the wines some of which date from 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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Ce ess Ce Le Meissen cup and saucer 
were made during “the plastic period”, known as the 
most brilliant in Meissen history, when Count von 
CMM eat Le BC raul uae CS Me 


factory. Photo courtesy the Royal Ontario Museum 


SALADA 









Ararecombination—“nippy” natural 
cheese that’s easy to spread on bread 
or crackers. Delight everyone with 
the aristocrat of sharp cheddars— 
MacLaren’s Imperial Cheese. 


Made only by KRAFT 





Export A 
FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


90's in PACKAGES 
50's in FLAT TINS 


CHILDREN 





LOCK UP THOSE TABLETS 


by Claire Halliday 


T WAS ALMOST 24 hours before 

the cause of Jeanie’s sickness was 
discovered, and by that time she was 
a very sick little girl. It happened 
this way. 

Early in the morning Jeanie cried 
out that she was sick. Rushing in, 
her mother found the child lying in 
her cot, pale and hot, her eyes open 
and the pupils feverishly large and 
bright, although she seemed stupid 
and drowsy. She vomited, and her 
breath had a peculiar odour. She 
had seemed perfectly well the night 
before. The three-year-old was rush- 
ed to the hospital where her tem- 
perature was found to be 101° and 
her breathing was slow and shallow. 
Her little abdomen was hard and 
bloated: she kept pressing on it with 
her hands, saying “hurts”. 

Jeanie had spent the evening before 
with her parents, and they denied that 
she had eaten anything out of the 
way. An acute infection and cer- 
tain other conditions can produce 
these symptoms too, so that the doc- 
tors were puzzled until Jeanie’s play- 
mate told her mother that she had 
given Jeanie some white tablets when 
they were playing nurse the previous 
day. After that, Jeanie had eaten 
the remainder. The empty bottle 
was found in her doll carriage, and 
it was estimated that Jeanie had swal- 
lowed from 75 to 100 grains of a 
salicylate. 


a ISN’T an isolated case. Despite 
repeated articles on this type of 
poisoning, accidents to children con- 
tinue to occur. Practically every 
family keeps the tablets in the house 
and few drugs are used more com- 
monly. During 1949 in the United 
States, 8,000 tons of salicylates were 
produced. Because it is in almost 
every medicine cabinet and is carried 
so conveniently in the purse, the drug 
has come to be considered harmless 
to anybody. But it is poorly toler- 
ated in infants, and as medicine for 
the young it must be used with cau- 
tion. It should be given only for 
relief of symptoms, and never con- 
tinued over several days, unless under 
the doctor’s supervision. Some chil- 
dren, of course, tolerate the drug 
better than others. Some mothers, 
not realizing the dangerous potential- 
ities of salicylates for their children, 
have given them too high a dosage 
over too long a period. A five year 
old girl was given 18 grains a day for 
four days because she had a “chest 
cold and cough”. Her temperature 
rose to 105°; she vomited, couldn't 
eat or drink anything, had pain in 
her abdomen and a peculiar breath 
odour. She was treated for salicylate 
poisoning and given penicillin for 
pneumonia. A little boy of six was 
given 85 grains within six days. By 
the sixth day his temperature was 
105°, and he was vomiting reddish 
material. 

But most babies are poisoned acci- 


dentally. The tablets are particular 
tempting to little folks when they are 
made of methyl salicylate, wh.ch has 
a wintergreen flavor. A little boy of 
two years had his stomach »ashed 
out because he was found eat: 1g the 
tablets, and no signs of povsoning 
developed. Two months later how. 
ever, his grandmother found hiin with 
a bottle empty of tablets, al:nough 
she “didn’t think he had eaten any 
of the pills’. His mother denicd that 
he had swallowed any, but he was 
very ill on this occasion. 


een are usually sincere in 
their statement that the baby has 
not eaten a salicylate because the 
symptoms’ of poisoning never occur 
for less than eight hours after the 
incidence, and frequently take much 
longer to appear. A mother and fa- 
ther denied any possibility that their 
two-year-old daughter could have 
swallowed the drug. Some hours lat- 
er, however, when the child lay ina 
coma with extreme pallor and la- 
bored breathing, a baby-sitter con- 
fessed that the youngster had eaten 
the tablets the evening before. 

What are the effects of salicylate 
overdosage on the baby’s system? His 
brain, liver, and kidneys suffer most 
The functions of eyes and ears are 
frequently disturbed. Sweating and 
vomiting drain the body of water and 
glycogen—carbohydrate drawn from 
the liver and other tissues. The 
kidneys are damaged; the body’ 
alkalis are excreted and this produces 
a severe acid condition. The drug 
speeds up the metabolic rate and so 
raises the temperature. Injury to the 
liver prevents the vitamin K_ stores 
in the body from being made into a 
substance which enables the blood 
to clot properly. Hemorrhages may 
therefore occur. 

If the empty bottle is found, or the 
baby is caught in the act and rushed 
to the hospital before the drug has 
been absorbed through the stomach 
and intestines, it can be washed out 
before it has poisoned the whole sys- 
tem. But 18 hours may have passed 
before the symptoms present them- 





selves, and several hours more may. 


elapse before the child is in the hos- 
pital and it is definitely known that 
a salicylate is the cause of his col 
lapse. Once he is under medical 
care, certain tests may indicate I! 
presence in the child’s body. 

The only safe procedure to follow 
is to use a salicylate in children only 
under the doctor’s orders, never 0 
increase the dose, nor continue |! 
after the specified time. When 4 
child or an adult is receiving the 
drug (in rheumatic fever treatment 
for instance) he should be receivin} 
plenty of nourishing food and |iquids 
at the same time. As for the {amily 
supply of the tablets, it should b 
kept far out of reach of curious little 
hands that carry everything to th 
mouth. 
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PLASTIC SURGERY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


born with only one breast 


and are 


ing in mind that it must be in propor- self-conscious about getting married. 
tion to the other features. Others have had them removed, often 

A vood deal of current publicity unnecessarily. One of the most 
to the -ontrary there is such a thing = famous _breast-replacing operations, 
ys toc much bosom and it can cause described in a medical journal showed 
more suffering than too little. The what appeared to be a normal breast. 
prassic’ ¢ manufacturers have the prob- After building up tissue the surgeon 


lem the underdeveloped breast 


had made a nipple by grafting on the 


pretty vell fixed by now but they can’t umbilicus which he turned inside out. 
jo an thing about the woman with Thick lips can be thinned down, 
too much. baggy eyelids tightened up, unsightly 
Suc! a woman is much too self moles removed and general face con- 
consci us to appear in a bathing suit tours improved. 
—to undress in a locker room—to Many people ask to have scars re- 
wear in evening dress—and some moved. They can _ be improved 
have become practically hermits greatly, according to one doctor, and 
rather than go outdoors and be con- perhaps transferred to a part of the 
spicuous. Operations have been done face where they will not be so notice- 
in Toronto where each breast weighed able, but it is impossible to cut into 
at least ten pounds. The operation live tissue without leaving a scar. 
from patient’s point of view is For the most part patients are not 
compuratively simple since it does overly self-conscious about _ their 
not affect a vital organ, but it takes operations. If they are in the eco- 


great shill on the part of the surgeon 


nomic group of patients they may 


so the final appearance will be wish to keep it quiet because age is 
natural. Many women who _ have often a factor. 
had such an operation find them- Some who have had extensive work 
selves leading normal social lives for done may not allow visitors in the 
the first time in years. hospital. They like to surprise their 
Replacing breasts is an even harder friends—not only with their ag et 
problem for the plastic surgeon but features but with their happier, 
it has been done. Some women are healthier attitude to life in general. 
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Filling-In Time 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 28 
1. Birds in wolf's clothing? (5) 
4. See 28 
10. For 28, 4 these are pie — mixed with a 
crust! (8) 
ll. Those suffering from it may feel thank- x 
ful tor a prune in a stew at the ‘“‘Y"'— (6) 3 
12. —a in France, get a kick from this 
brand at the ‘“‘Y’’. (6) 5. 
13. 11 certainly is one to getting the best coal, 6 
perhaps. (8) 
14. Th enclosure may create a great deal 
of interest. (8) 7 
16. A idiot lodged in a secret institution. : 
6 
1A n-coat, on the day of victory, is in 15 
for a stretch. (6) 
19 = bility, when not articled, as it were. 16. 
‘ 18 
21. Order that came to nothing in the last 19 
war 8) 
23. See 16 across. (6) 20. 
25. He nswers all his own questions on the 
air, 6 22 
26 Do family? (8) 24. 
27. Motier in corsets? (9) 
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. Do _ pessimists 


. Nonesuch like it, 


. This 


. O Rachel, 


and 4. A Canadian painter makes a con- 
cession to an old nursery farmer, perhaps. 
(5, 9) 

DOWN 


River, or ‘coon I find in S.A. (7) 


. In which those who have passed on con- 


verse? (5) 
How to become 
@ penny? (7) 


a bachelor of science on 


become these from the 
start? (5) 

nor 23, perhaps. (9) 
Her main interest was drawing sailors. ( 
It took a few pages to curb Hero. (38) 
grouse is as changeable as_ the 
weather. (9) 

Carroll placed them before Kings. (8) 
you're so infectious! (7) 

One wouldn’t expect to have the first part 
at night! (7) 

It's a strain to sound this military order 


2. 20 is out of it when rising. (5) 


What the cockney might do to an artist's 
model? (5) 


Solution to Last 
y , 
Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 

See 28 

. Newton 
See 28 

. Star 

. Eden 
and 17 
gravity 

. See 23 

. Helicon 
As usual 

. Presage 
Twice 
and 14. Down to 
earth 

Bead 

. Disarmed 

Fillip 

. 1 across, 9. The big- 
ger thev come. the 
harder thev fall 

DOWN 

Creations 

. Motor 

. Tangential 

. Esther 

. Abed 

. Daffodils 

. Relic 

Near and far 

. Associate 

. See 12 

. Hot-dog 

Wrist 

. Belch 

. Impi 


Force of 


(229) 








Fluff 


Imagine! Real 
natural 
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beautifying 
creamy -smooth 


into the most 


ing agents make its 


more thorough. 


© lkecommended for the whole 


eA 


“must” 








rich in 
elements, 
are an integral part of the 
new formula. 
Egg Fluff Shampoo bubbles up 
penetrating 
lather, and new, efficient cleans- 
action 


@ In plastic bottle wonderful for travel 
family 


if hair is bleached. dyed, 
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Flizabeth 
Arden 


presents... 





Shampoo | 








| 
or dry because of its natural ; 
restorative qualities 
3 oz. $1.50, 6 oz. $2.25. 


SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


4400-A 

















The beautiful 16-page booklet, “Bermuda 
Welcomes You,” tells in brilliant full- 
colour photographs the story of delightful 
Bermuda — the lovely Islands where 
your happie st vacation awaits you. And 
in “Where To Live In Bermuda” you'll 
find the hotel or guest house where 
you will enjoy to perfe ction Bermuda’s 
serene, unhurried life. Write for your 
free copy of each today. 
YOU CAN GO quickly by plane. 
or leisurely by ocean liner. Your Travel Agent 


can make complete arrangements for your 
Bermuda vacation—at no cost to you. 


AIR MAILED 
DIRECT TO YOU FROM 


Tue Bermupa Trapve DevELOPMENT BoarD 
Dept. S., 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario 

Please send me, without charge, “Bermuda Wel- 
and “Where To Live In Bermuda.” 


comes You” 
a 
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STARS AND GOOD FOOD 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 
1867, Rhine wines from the Bismark 
Estate, “Crown Jewel” of the great 
vintage year 1937, Tokay from Hun- 
gary, and fifty-vear-old Armagnac, 
the “liqueur ot gentlemen.” 
Favorite dish of those who go to 
Winston’s? “Steaks,” says Oscar. 
“Those who come here like to try 


everything, but the jewel of every 





“Fasters HEMLOCK”, 





meal is a really fine Canadian steak.” 
Oscar recently spent two weeks in 
the kitchen of a New York restaurant 
famous for fine steaks where he 
learned a steak secret about which he 
is mysterious. He also evolved some- 
thing new about which he is not 
mysterious—that of lightly buttering 
the steak with caviar. 

But when Henry 


Ford junched 


Ss 


from the painting for the pulp and paper industry by Albert Cloutier, A.R.C.A. 


A forest with 


scientific forest management, the industry 


there recently he ordered Chicken 
Winston, and liked the fare so well 
he asked for and got the recipe. This 
is the recipe as Oscar gave it to Mr. 
Ford and to SatTurRDAY NIGHT'S 
readers: 

“Put the breast of a broiler (about 
2 pounds) in a casserole. Sprinkle 
with a little brown sugar, then pour 
on a little black coffee. Cover with a 
layer of cream sauce. Now put on 
one or two slices of pineapple. 
Sprinkle with old Canadian red cheese 





a future 


Pulp and paper spends more on forest protection 


than any other agency in Canada. Through 


safeguards its raw material for its continuing 
growth. Pulp and paper’s development is by far 


the largest element in Canada’s expansion. 


Pocp x Py pr Inpustry of Canapa 


130 MILLS, SMALL 





AND 


LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 


PP-72 


—be sure it’s red because it gives the 
dish color. Now put the casserole 
in the oven. That’s all—except thay 
a slow fire is highly important 

The guest book is an autog: ipheg 
“Who's Who” of the theatr: ang 
other professions. Of all the 'eople 
who have come to Winston’s ‘yough. 
Oscar considers Cornelia Otis Skip. 
ner the greatest connoisseur 0 food 
and wines. § 

Mr. Churchill has never !cen 4 
guest there but his actress di ohter, 
Sara Churchill, has no doubt carrieg 
a report of his namesake to her dis. 
tinguished father. One night Oscar 
heard several voices urging someone 
to come in with them, and ‘then 4 
familiar voice protesting that she was 
not properly dressed. Oscar recog. 
nized the voice and immediate|\ wen; 
out and escorted Miss Churchill, 
dressed in pullover and slacks, and 
her companions to the best table jn 
the house. “For the rest of the week.” 
says Oscar, “Winston’s§ was her 
home.” 

Betty Hutton “the blonde bomb. 
shell” proved that her title is no 
phony so far as Winston’s patrons are 
concerned. When she arrived for 
dinner Oscar signalled the pianist to 
play “There’s No Business Like Show 
Business”, whereupon Betty retired to 
the pint-sized foyer and organized « 
chorus. For the rest of the evening 
she entertained with a show that kept 
everyone rocking with laughter. As 
she was leaving she called back 
“Come again tomorrow. I'll be here 
and we'll have lots of fun.” They dig, 
too. 

As for the explosive Tallulah Bank- 
head, she arrived with three othe 
members of her cast, carrying a sma 
box under her arm. Puzzled when 
they ordered roast beef for five 
Oscar inquired if there had not been 
a mistake. 

“Five beefsteaks,” said Tallulah 

“Now beefsteak is a serious dish 
said Oscar in recounting the stor 
“so I said, ‘Perhaps Madame expects 
another friend?” 

“IT said five beefsteaks.” Miss 
Bankhead replied in ominous!) meas 
ured tones. 

Oscar shrugged his shoulders, and 
told the waiter to proceed. When the 
five portions arrived Tallulah extract- 
ed a small dog from the box she cal- 
ried with her. The dog was to be 
given the extra portion. 

“We considered how to serve it. 
says Oscar. “If we serve it on the 
table, the people at the next table are 


— 
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STUDY AT HOME 
FOR A DEGREE 


Postal courses for London Univ: -sit¥ 
Degrees B.A, B.Sc., B.D., B.Sc on 
Established in 1894, Wolsey Hall ! 
record of over 12,500 successes ees 
moderate. Information from Dept. 05-20 
WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 
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de la CALLE SCHOOL 


(25th year) 
Residential school for French and _ forelé® 
young ladies. Course of general instruction 
literature, modern languages, French Cut 
ture, arts, secretarial, etc. All comfort 
available, 
48 Avenue des Tilleuls 


PARIS 16e, FRANCE 














reign 
tion 

cul- 
forts 


insulte’ If we serve it on‘the floor 
the do’ is insulted. So we serve it 
on the -hair, and nobody is insulted.” 

Bot!. Winston’s and Oscar have 
come long way from the grill with 
the “ite topped tables where he 
scrubb: i the floor in the early hours 
of the morning. Today Oscar rises 
some me after midday, breakfasts 
on ac sh of cereal and arrives down 
town bout two o’clock ready to 
plunge into the business of the day 
hefore .iking over as host and keeping 
a sharp eye on every detail and every 
persor luring the dinner and supper 
hours. Offers to finance a larger 
place 1ave not been lacking, but 
Oscar ays he will keep it small. He 
likes i: that way. ; 

Win-ton’s opens and closes every 
right with its own theme song, “The 
Key” composed by Oscar. We are un- 
able to pass judgment on the quality 
of his musical efforts, but he cer- 
tainly seems to have created a key to 
first closs dining in Toronto. 


# Among the Canadians honored by 
the St. John Hospital Order are Mrs. 
Ann labatt of London, Ont., and 
Mrs. Hyacinth Willis O’Connor of 
Ottawa, as Dames of Grace; Ella 
Pearl Hopgood of Dartmouth, NS, 
and Mrs. Juliette P. Ramsey of Mont- 
real, as Commander Sisters. 


@ The Dominion Board of the Wom- 
en's Missionary Society of the United 
Church of Canada has announced the 
appointment of Anne I. Ward as Gen- 
eral Secretary. She is a graduate of 
University of Western Ontario and 


By Appointment 
Marmalade Manufacturers to the late King George Vi 
ames rertson & Sons (Preserve Manufacturers) Ltd 








Robertson’s 
delicious 
preserves are 
recognised 
everywhere 





as the finest 
in the world. 





ROBERTSONS 


Robertson's 































has her ATCM from the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music; served some years 
as a missionary in West China, where 
she later became Dean of Women at 
West China Union University. 


@ Saskatchewan is going to be well 
represented by acting talent in Eng- 
land. First, there’s the talented Fran- 
ces Hyland of Regina who has been 
starring in the West End; then June 
Faibish of Shaunavon has won a 
maintenance grant at the Royal Acad- 





You'll enjoy better meals 


... More leisure 


... and big cash savings 





with an 


emy of Dramatic Art in London, for 
another year’s study. And now Shir- 
ley Douglas, 18-year-old daughter of 
Premier T. C. Douglas and Mrs. 
Douglas, is attending the Royal Acad- 
emy. Shirley won the best actress 
award at the Saskatchewan regional 
festival last year; was recommended 
for acceptance by Mary Ellen Bur- 
gess, Drama Representative of the 
Department of Education for Sas- 
katchewan, and by the regional adju- 
dicator. Mr. St. Denis, the fial ad- 
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judicator and the then Director of the 
“Old Vic”, auditioned her when the 
Regina play went on to the finals in 
Saint John, NB, and accepted her for 
the Academy. 


@ A 1950 University of Manitoba 
graduate, Olga Pecheniuk, has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of 
Home Economics at Morehead State 
College, Kentucky,-’Last Spring she 
received her Master of Science from 
Iowa State College. 












Capacity: 389 Ibs. 





Pee aaa 


axe The sensational new Model 200 is making freezer 


Home FREEZER 


It’s a fact! All these aids to better living are yours to enjoy 





with a famous 1H Home Freezer in your home... more 
color, flavor, nourishment and variety in your meals... 

less time in the kitchen and fewer shopping trips... 

and a saving of up to one-third on your food bills: Take 
your choice of four beautiful, precision-engineered models... 


now on display at your IH Refrigeration Dealer's. 





history...and small wonder. Over 25% more capacity 
than Model 158... with no incregse in cabinet size 
-.. and only a moderate increase in price. 


Golden Shred Marmalade 
Scotch Marmalade 
Made ong | Silver Shred Lemon Marmalade 
=. - Blackcurrant Jam 
°° | Wild Bramble jelly and 


Ginger Marmalade 





Available in 60 cycle areas only 








| 
| 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONT. bre 
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BEAUTY 
HAND WORK 


by Isabel Morgan 
















ET’S LOOK at your hinds, 
Hands are on parade «very 
minute, so they should be kept 
looking at their best. 

Be proud of your hands. Give 
them the care they deserve. Hand 
lotion, used after washing, keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. If hands 
are dry, massage a rich emo Jient 
into the skin at night. To app'\ the 
cream, massage it well into {:ngers 
and hands, as though you wer. put- 
ting on a pair of new Kid ¢g oves, 
This will do wonders for your 
hands and make them feel re!axed 
and graceful. Remove excess cream 
with tissue. If your hands are in 
really deplorable condition, do not 
remove the cream, put on thin cot- 
ton gloves and keep on over night. 

Manicuring is a  s0-important 
“do”. Why does a salon manicure 
last a week or more and a home- 
made job only three or four days? 
Here are the steps to a long-last- 
ing manicure: 

Begin by saturating a wad of 
cotton with polish-remover. Hold it 
against the nail for a long moment 
to remove all traces of polish. Then 
file each nail to uniform length 
and becoming shape. When nails 
are neatly filed, soak the finger- 
tips in soapy water to soften 
cuticles; then cuticles can be push- 
ed back evenly and need little or 
no clipping. 

































































EFORE the lacquer is applied, 

dab more polish remover onto 
the nail surface, so not a trace ol 
stale polish remains. Then thinl) 
and evenly, apply a coloress base, 
two coats of polish and a top coal 
in that order. 

To guard against future chip- 
ping, when polish covers the whole 
surface of the nail, sweep your 
thumb in a quick circling move- 
ment around each nail tip while the 
third coat is still wet. This bevels 
off the color to reveal a hairline 
edge of white. The colorless fourth 
coat is painted underneath the nail 
tip as a sealer. To guaranice a 
smooth and professional et fect, 
hands should remain inactive until 
lacquer is completely dry. 

Use only the shades of polish 
that you know will be complexion- 
flattering. Rosy reds and deep 
pinks emphasize the clarity o! the 
skin; burnished red-browns enrich 
a tan. Use the more delicate pinks 
on nails which are exceptionally 
tiny. Be wary of the red-hlack 
shades. Outline moons and tips (0 
make appear their most feminine. 
For an illusion of length, use p lish 
over the entire nail. 





A change of fashion pace, THE WOOL ENSEMBLE. It gives the 


appearance of a well-designed suit in the new columnar line 





-». but under the jacket the dress that begs to be dressed up 





for late-day occasions. A lovely example of the newsworthy 


@ Quebec City has produced yet at 
other Quebec Provincial Government 
scholarship winner. She’s contralto 
Marguerite Paquet, a BMus from 
Laval University, She has appeared 
with the Montrea]. Opera Guild and 
on radio and the concert stage. 


fashion collection now at Eaton’s. 


~ 


EATON'S...caNnava’s LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION...STORES AND ORDER OFFICES rromonkt 7 COAST 
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IGHT=R SIDE 


Miss A and the General Council 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


\ FRIEND Miss A. has been 
M lowing closely the press re- 
orts of the General Con- 
ference. of the United Church of 
Canada She still finds herself a 
jittle cc afused however, particularly 
on the ssue of the Peace Congress 
and its ( hairman, James Endicott. 

“At jcast they agreed to a motion 
of non-.oncurrence,” she said hope- 
fully, as we sat down to lunch. 

“Tha: was non-concurrence with 
the movon to repudiate Endicott,” I 
pointed yut. 

Miss \. looked bewildered. “Then 
what does that mean?” she asked. “Is 
the United Church Conference in 
favor of the activities of James Endi- 
cott, or isn’t it?” 

“It certainly isn’t in favor of them,” 
| said, “but it’s in a rather difficult 
position 

“Nonsense,” Miss A. said. “The 

Council] should have come out with a 
clear and unequivocal 
statement disassociating 
itself from Endicott for 
good.” 
“So it did,” I said, 
“but the situation is still 
rather complicated. I 
mean, it’s rather like 
coming out with a clear 
and unequivocal _ state- 
ment disassociating 
vourself from a sheet of 
tanglefoot.” 

“It's largely a question of position,” 
I went on. “For instance, right-think- 
ing Republicans who disassociate 
themselves from McCarthyism put 
themselves too far to the left; and 
delegates to the General Conference 
who disassociate themselves from 
Endicottism and free speech may feel 
they are putting themselves too far 
to the right. I wouldn’t touch that 
catsup i! T were you, you know how 
it affects you, especially if you've 
been discussing Communism.” 


M™ \. hastily disassociated her- 
“"Z self from the catsup bottle. 
“Then the best thing to do is ignore 
them,” she said. “Deny them the 
publicit, they crave. Refuse even to 
mention their names.” 

“Well they did call Mr. Endicott 
our loc! counterpart of the Red Dean 
of Canierbury, or you-know-who,” I 
said, “and all that does is supply pub- 
lcity for the Reverend Hewlett John- 
son.” 

Miss A. sighed. “It’s all terribly 
complicated, isn’t it?” she said. 

“Tt « tainly is,” I said. “Take the 
Word ‘peace’, for instance. It is now 
Just an gly five-letter word that peo- 
ple are .-ared to use for fear of being 
Picked |.» for using indecent language. 
Before jong it will probably be cen- 
Sored, o’ else printed ‘ 5 

“And we call this a Christian age!” 
Miss A. said. 5 
_ Lagrecd sadly. “I doubt if the word 
Peace’ would be acceptable even 
ftom the herald angels,” I said. “We'd 
Probably think it was propaganda.” 





Miss A. reached into her bag for a 
bottle of Bisodol tablets. “We'll just 
have to find a substitute,” she said. 

“Unfortunately there isn’t any 
handy substitute.” I said, “though | 
believe Secretary Mutchmor suggest- 
ed St. Augustine’s definition of order 
based on right relations between 
men.” 

“I suppose that would do,” Miss A. 
said, a little doubtfully. 

“Except that some of the delegates 
seemed inclined to disassociate them- 
selves from St. Augustine,” I said. 


or WHOLE subject is very dif- 
ficult and confusing,” I went 
on. “It’s hard to discuss a subject when 
someone else has made off with your 
frame of reference, and that’s what 
the Soviet has done. It probably 
claims to have invented Peace, along 
with the wireless, the radio, the tele- 
phone and Lapta.” 

“What on earth is 
Lapta?” Miss A. said. 

“Just an ugly five- 
letter word meaning 
baseball,” I said. 

“IT haven’t the slight- 
est idea what you're 
talking about,” she said 
crossly. 

She finished her tea 
and stared gloomily into 
her empty cup. But after 
a time the Bisodol tablet took effect 
and she began to look more cheerful. 
“Well I must be off,” she said. “We're 
having a meeting of the Anti-Pigeon 
League, and I am bringing in a report 
this afternoon asking the League to 
condemn the corrupting effect of 
American culture on Canada and the 
modern world.” 

I said it was a big subject. “Why 
not just stick to the corrupting effect 
of pigeons on the window sills of the 
City Hall?” 

“Because we happen to be an intel- 
ligent group interested not only in 
local issues but in problems of modern 
life,” Miss A. said with dignity. 

“So is the General Council of the 
United Church,” I said, “and it ran 
into a lot of trouble on the same 
issue. The Secretary brought in a 
report condemning the pride, pagan- 
ism and profligacy of American 
power, but some of the delegates 
thought it sounded unneighborly so 
they substituted ‘Our Peace’. Then 
someone else objected because that 
sounded as if the General Council 
were responsible for the pride, pagan- 
ism and profligacy—” 

“Well what about it?” Miss A. ask- 
ed impatiently. 

“Nothing,” I said, “except you 
wouldn’t want your report twisted 
round so that it sounded as if the 
Anti-Pigeon League were responsible 
for the corrupting influence of Amer- 
ican culture on the modern world.” 

She left at that, in a good deal of 
a temper. I don’t know whether she 
brought in her report or not. But I'm 
sure I spoiled her afternoon. 
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MOVE ORDERS 
FASTER... 


(as B.C, TREE FRUITS LIMITED, does) 


BY &. TELETYPE 


In the perishable 

food industry 

. +. as in so many 

other businesses . . . time may 

mean the difference between profit and loss. B.C. Tree Fruits 
Limited relies on P.W. Teletype to flash written orders 
instantly between field points and shipping offices, 
speeding operations, avoiding misunderstanding by 
written, permanent records. Call your local telegraph 
office and let a communications specialist make a study and 
demonstrate how P.W. Teletype can help your business, 


or SW 
NATIONAL 


CANADIAN 
hak 


HANDLING MORE THAN 75% OF ALL CANADIAN TELETYPE SERVICE 








BURNS & CO. LIMITED 
Dividend Notice 


The fourth quarterly dividend of 
50c a share on Class “A’’ and “B” 
shares of Burns & Co. Limited will 
be paid October 29th, 1952, to all 
shareholders of record as of Octo- 
ber 8th, 1952. 

National Trust Company Limited 
is the Transfer Agent with offices 
at Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Vancouver. 


BURNS & CO. LIMITED, 


R. J. Dinning, 
President. 
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HEDGE PLANTS 











RECORDS 





Some New Releases 


SCARLATTI SONATAS—This is the sec- 
ond volume of eight sonatas of the 
mid-eighteenth century composer Do- 
menico Scarlatti performed by Kath- 
leen Long. It is harpsichord music and 
should be played on the harpsichord, 
currently enjoying a revival vogue. 
However, deft editing for the piano 
has retained all the essential contra- 
puntal attractiveness, here, unfortu- 
nately, rather limply exploited by the 
pianist. (London—LS524.) 


THE THREE-CORNERED Hat—Manuel 
de Falla. A tricky ballet score with 
orchestral flavorings in passion, color 
and comedy and a soprano interpola- 
tion. Historical fact: de Falla did it 
for dancer Diaghilev and Massine’s 
choreography. Suzanne Danco is the 
soprano. Ernest Ansermet, conducting 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, 
seems on extremely conversant terms 
with the composer’s idiom, the ballet 
framework he built, and the orches- 
tra’s potentials. Recording: excellent. 
(London—LL598.) 


SYMPHONY No. | IN E MiNoR—Sihel- 
ius. The Finnish composed was 34 
when he wrote this symphony in 1899. 
His compositional powers were well 
matured, his imagination capable of 
thinking through the involved struc- 
ture of a symphony on his own bold 
terms. Sibelius’s facility in handling 
themes (especially warm ones) from 


their barest elements to their 
ranging through each moveme; 
forth the tonal powers of th 
orchestra (the London. Syr 
Orchestra), ably conducted 
thony Collins. (London—574 


MODERN JAZZ PIANO—A caps 
of 8 piano jazz artists: Duk« 
ton, Lennie Tristano, André 
Erroll Garner, Art Tatum 
Booker, Mary Lou Williams 
Peterson. It is hardly represent 
the jazz that the title suggests 
stylings predominate and ex 
Tristano’s wispy, Hinder 
“Ghost of a Chance”, the set, 
ury of Immortal Performan 
issue, present pedestrian int 
tions of people who have 1 
better. (Victor—45 rpm—WP 


QUARTET IN F—Ravel. The d 
the French composer of this 
owed Debussy and Borodin 
structural elements in it was 


"owth, 
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repaid. Strict sonata form is observed 


in the first movement but liber: 
dling of the themes is uniquely 


Then, in the second moveme: 


themes are Ravel per se, fo! 
Spanish dance suggestiveness 1 
ways appealed to him. The P: 


il han- 
Ravel 
it, the 
lowing 
hat al- 
aganini 


Quartet are smoothly integrated but 
keep a brilliant fluid, song-like qual- 


ity always on top. Recording: 
lent. (Victor—LM146.) 





Each per — Each per 
: 5ormore 25 or more 
ALPINE CURRANT .. 12-15 ins. $ .50 $ .45 
— — 15-18 ins. .60 .50 
AMUR PRIVET . 18-24 ins. .50 45 
— ee 2-3 ft. .60 55 
CHINESE ELM 15-18 ins. .40 25 
— — 18-24 ins. 0 45 
| GREEN BARBERRY 15-18 ins. .50 .40 
—_ a 18-24 ins. .60 .50 
REDLEAF BARBERRY 12-15 ins. 70 .60 
—_— 15-18 ins. 75 .65 
For complete list consult our CATALOGUE. 
Copy mailed free on request. 
A COMPLETE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
THE 
| SHERIDAN NURSERIES 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5. 
NURSERIES: Sheridan, Ontario. 
SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St., (at Strathgowan) Toronto 
1186 Bay St. (at Bloor) Toronto 
Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont. 
f 5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 
* 
for the man who wants a fine car that is 


| DISTINCTIVE and 
DIFFERENT 


we proudly present 


the stunning 1952 


ROVER 7/5” 


To its well known qualities of smooth power, 





perfect control and flawless finish, add many 
other luxurious features. Genuine leather 
upholstery over foam rubber, finger-light 
controls, clutchless gear changes and many 
engineering accomplishments make this 
superb Rover the ideal car for people 


who want high quality with distinctiveness. 


A demonstration will give you a new thrill. 








ROOTES MOTORS (CANADA) LIMITED @ CONCESSIONAIRES FOR THE ROOTES GROUP AND ROVER PRODUCTS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


YORKTOWN MOTORS LIMITED 


623 YONGE STREET 
. TORONTO 
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Thanks to the life insurance that was bought in time for their protection... 
A boy and a girl live on in the home they have always known— 
just as when their father was alive... 
A mother, free from the problem of having to earn a living, devotes 
herself fully to her children’s upbringing and care. . . 
A family, assured of money for food, clothing and shelter, 
faces the future without fear. 
Ask the London Life man to show 
you how your life insurance can be 
arranged to provide the maximum 
* 7 income from your policies. 
I Ol 1do1 } l ec 
- ; ao 
Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE e¢ LONDON, CANADA 
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Ask for SCOTLAND’S FAVOURITE SON 


JOHNNIE WALKER 


FINE OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


iB rT) / 5 ( ) . still going SErOng 


DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


Available in various 
. a 





